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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


COATES, 
LPE 


IA 
AMERICAN ¢ ORNITHOLOGY. or, The Natural 
Histery of the Birds of the United States 
Illustrated with plates engraved and colored from 
orig ‘drawings taken from nature, by ALEX- 
WILSON. With. & life of the author, by; 
GE ORD, F 8. 
ith a by CHAS. Bona- 
PARTE (Prinee of Mus 
em zures of 


size 
gilt top, ilegantly in halt Turke orocco, 
PORTER & 
For sale by all principa kselters. 


A New Ohurch Music Book for Choirs. 
“THE SCEPTRE, eg 


preus, only One Dollar; per Dozen Copies, $10.50. 
Bent by Mail on receipt of One Dollar. — 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome — N. ¥e 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.- 


CHICAGO, October 16, 1871. 
Schools, and Communities, 
desiring the services of 


Competent Organists and 
Teachers of Music, 


can hear of suitable persons by addressing the un- 
dersigned, stating the qualifications required, and 
giving suitable guarantees of remunerative sup- 
port. Many of the best teachers in the city are 
without homes orresources for the winter, except 
in so far as Providence opens new paths. 
Address, 
W. 8. B. MATHEWS, 
Care of Root & CADY. 


Chicago and the Great Conflagration. 


A concise history of the PAsT of this most won- 
dertul of cities, and a detailed, circumstantial and 
vivid account of its destruction by fire; 
incidents,&c. By Messrs. COLBOR! & Cx BER- 
LAIN, City @ditors of Chicago il- 
see from Pho 


* 


“THE NEW OHUROH MUSIO BOOK ! 
“THE SCEPTRE,” 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 
Only ONE DOLLAR. 
| DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE IT. 
BICLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 
{Successors to Wm. B. BRADBURY. 


E. J. HALE & SON, 


Publishers, 
and Wholesale Booksellers and Stationers, 
17 Murray St., New York. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 
133 NASSAU STREET. 


Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


PRIZE STORIES, 8 vane. 
es, 10 vols... now read 
gmbrace oF oe best 8. ‘books ever offerea 


AN HROP co., 


20: Pyplighers, Boston. 
The Best Family Magazine! 


The MOTHERS rs its 87th year 

— — January No. N er or wy at- 

es, double column. 
WHERE 


50 Ele 
bellished one month. Mrs. MABRY 
AGENTS WANTED VERY 


— 


I. Real Folks. 


By A. D.T. WHITNEY. lvol. 16mo. Uniform 
with “ We Girls” and ‘‘A Summer in Leslie 
Goldthwaite’s Life.”” With Illustrations. Beau- 
tifully stamped. $1.50. 


Mrs. Whitney has the rare fortune to win for her 
stories the interest of both old and young, and few 
American writers have so large a constituency of 
readers as she has gained. This success is not due 
to any artifices, but to the genuine interest of her 
tales, the lifelikeness of her characters, the fresh- 
ness Of thought, ard the healthy tendency of feel- 
ing which pervade her books and give them avalue 
far surpassing their great merits as stories. ‘* Real 
Folks” possesses all the attractive and excellent 
qualities of Mrs. Whitney’s previous books, and 
cannot fail to commend itself to the hearty good- 
will of the thousands who shall read it. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on re- 
cotpt of price by the publishers, 


THE CHICACO FIRE 


DESTROYED THE 


. Little Corporal 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


with all its contents, but this ter- 
rible ** baptism of fire,’’ the gallant little 


. Juvenile Still Lives 
- be more attractive and charming than ever be- 
ore 


_The Little Corporal. 


“THE LITTLE CORPORAL MAGAZINE, all boys 
is very best juvenile 
t employs the best and most t entertainin 
for children in the d furnishes 
more valuable reading matter for its eae baa aed 
other magazine.’’—Medical Journal, Elmira, N. 


“The Little Corporal. 


children sh overlook 8 quite 
that the impression trom 

as much influence upon their lives as 
any other. This neat and well-illustrated monthly 
is so well adapted to the a = the class, that it 
is rapidly taking the all others.”’—Enter- 
prise, Barnesviile, O. 


The Little Corporal. 


All New Subscribers for 1872, whose names and 
money (1.50) are received before January Ist, will 
receive the last two months of this year Free. 


Elegant Premiums for Clubs! 
A ts wanted to raise Clubs. Send f 
ember with New Premium 
Terms, $1.50 a Year. froma 


JOHN E. MILLER, Publisher, 
. CHICAGO, ILL. 


HOW TO TREAT THE SICK 
WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


Price $2.25 by Mail, 


A POPULAR WORK of 500 pages, ssdityneunt,' 
- By JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D., 


Physician-in-Chief for 20 years of ** Our Home on 
the Hillside,” the largest Hygienic Water-Cure in 
he world. 
_ Nescriptive Circular sent free. Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston N. ¥ 


A NEW CHURCHIMUSIC BOOK for 


SINGING SCHOOLS, 
“THE SCEPTRE,” 


By Dr. A. BROOKS EVERITT. 

ONLY ONE DOLLAR; Per Dozen Copies. ..$10.50 
Ask your Bookseller for it, 
Published by BICLOW & MAIN, New York, 
‘Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


CERM4N AND PRENON. 


‘Send for Catalogues 2 ot Text, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A Charming New Volume. 


MUSKINGUM LEGENDS, 


OTHER SKETCHES AND PAPERS, 
Descriptive of the Young Men of Germany and 


the Old Boys of America. 
BY STEPHEN POWERS. 
2mo. Tinted paper. ‘Extra cloth. $1.75. 
+g sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 


, postage paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


Valuable New Books 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS, NEw 


Sent b stage 


ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE 
AST. m the Earliest Times to the —_ uest 

Persia, Asia inor, and 
hoenicia. B Philip ith. B.A.. Author of “The 
Histor 4 World.” lust rated. Uniform 


’g Series. 12mo, — $2.00. 
ILLUSTRATED ALMAMAC ‘FOR 1872. 
ina] De- 


repaid, to any part of 


With anny 150 illustrations, from Or 
signs by omas v0, Bap e expressly for this 
oy Crown 8vo, Paper. 30 cents; Four Cop- 


tay RISE AND FALL OF THE PARIS COM- 
MUNE. With a fu the Bom 
ment, Capture,and Burn 
Pembroke 
described, 
With a Paris and ors Pr from Or 
Pho Large 12mo, 516 pages, Cloth, 


KINGALEY INDIES, At Last : a Christ- 
mas in the West Indies. By Charies ‘Sinealey. 
lllustrated. 12mo, $1 


S COMEDY OF THE TEMPEST. 
Edited Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., form- 
ol, 


ARTHUR. 
Poem. By Ear! Lytton. 


King, 4 


BROUGAHM’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Lif 


piy, Lorde 
Fimes of Hep: an 


by 
per vol. (Tobe completed in Three Volumes} 


Fresh Novels, 


| PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. Farjeon, Author of 


* Grif. ” Svo, Paper, 40 cents, 
THE PREY OFTHE GOwWS. B ce Mar 


aster,”’ 8vo, Paper, 30cents. (Nearly Ready.) 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Mabel’s 
Progress,”’ The Sacristan’s Ho old,” Ve- 
ronica,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


‘A DAUGHTER OF HETH. By, William Black. 
+ of ** Love or Marriage?” ** Kilmeny,”’ * In 
Silk Attire,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. — 


NEW LIBRARY | EDITIONS by the Author of 
* John Halifax 
OLIVE. OGILVIES. —THE HEAD oF. 
FAMILY.——JOHN HALIF AGA A’S 
HUSB BAND. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 


—— A 


FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. Au- 
thor of RobinGray’’’ 8vo, Paper, 0 cents. 


THE 1 NEIGHBORS. A Novel of Ameri- 
can Life. Mrs. A.B. Blackwell. [llustrated. 
8vo, Paper, ts. 


& send any of their 
United States on Fecetpe of the pric 


[2 HARPER’s CATALOGUE mailed free on re- 
ceipt of Six Cents in postage s stamps. 


Liberal Offer to Sabbath- Schools 


And Others. 


We offer the follo premiums: 
the ’s Pa or operee of the Morning 
es of the American Mess enger for 


| ‘THE NEW SUB- 
to the ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, with 


th $24. 
Premtans in the seme proportion for any larger 
eer of subscribe 

Specimen co ies gens on application, from any of 

This offer holds till] the e first day of January, 1872. 


Another Offer. 
For the names of 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
to the ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, with 


the m 
copy of the beautiful Chrom 


ASKING A ai 

This picture. yb sells for $7.50, is 20 by 15 
inches. and ex reproduction in colors of 
the original oil ~ wll by Prof. Jordan 

Bper can be seen at any of the So- 
ci 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIFE 
150 Nassau St., 


NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROLLOPE wiil 
A be commenced in the September number of 
Tue GALAXY. It is called “The Bustace Dia- 


| monds.” In the same igsue of THE GALAXY 


50 copies of 


| ** Magnificent Works. ”— Vide CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
MAD. SOPHIE SCHWARTZ’S NEW NOVEL. 


The Wife of a Vain Man. 
Teansigtes by Miss SELMA BorG and Miss MARIE 
ROWN. 8vo. Puper, $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 


m fn novels of Madame Schwartz are among the 
best. nN quaint, and full of good sketches 
of human nature.” —Springfeld lican. 


BY THR SAME'AUTHOR 
Cuilt and Innocence. 
Pees Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 


and romantic drama is co 


“ A thri nstructed 
he riveted to the one. and 
f whic 


e dénouement o rha 
most experienced novel Home 


Birth and Education. 
; 8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 

* A novel of modern Swedish life, written with 
the descriptive ability of Miss Bremer and with 
far more animation and interest.’’—Rownd Table. 

Gold and Name. 
8vo. Paper, $1.00; Cloth, $1.50. 

romance whose interest never Idvbe read by its 
opening to its close, and wh hich a, wy 
every ambitious woman.’’—N. Y. Ch 

*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
47 and 49 Greene 8t., New York. 


— -— 


A Monument to Modern Scholarship. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


JOWETT’S 
Dialogues of Plato. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. Trans- 
lated into English, with Analysis and Intro- 
ductions, by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Baliol 
College, Oxford, and Regius Professor of 
Greek. Four vols. Crown. 8vo, $12 per set, in 
cloth, or one-half the price of the English 


Edition, 
CRIFICAL ESTIMATES. 
[From the New York Tribune.] 


The peculiar distinction of Professor Jowett is 
his eminence as a scholar, especially in the lan- 
guage and literature of ancient Greece. Of this the 
impress is stamped on the pages of the great work 
before us. With no parade of learning, there is 
perpetual evidence of profound mastery of the sub- 
ject; the ease and grace with which the matter is 
handled comes from knowledge that is an habitual 
possession of the mind, and not prepared for the 
occasion ; while the idiomatic force and precision 
of the style shows an intimate’ acquaintance with 
the resources of the English tongue. 


[From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
This work by Professor Jowett is one of the most 


‘splendid and valuable gifts to Literature and Phil- 


osophy that have for a long time been offered. Its 
first or most obvious excellence is the perfect ease 
and grace of the translation, which is thoroughly 
English, and yet entirely exempt from any phase 
or feature at variance with the Hellenic character. 
It is the work, almost the life-labor, we believe, of 
a profound scholar,@ thoughtful moralist and met- 
aphysician, and a most successful instructor of 
youth ; and it is manifest that the complete suc- 
cess that has attended his execution of the task is 
itself the means of concealing the diligence, indus- 
try, and ability with which philological and inter- 
pretative difficulties must have been solved or 
overcome. 


[2 The above works sent by post or express 
charges pafd, on rece1pt of the price. 


OHARLES SORIBNER & 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


— | 26,000 SOLD. | 
28th 1,000 PRINTING. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


are two reasons for this 


ge fascinating. powerful, and convi 
the plows: of UNCLE TO 


Second.—The importance of the subject dissected, 
exposing an it does in all its edema 


Skeleton in the House. — 


Statistics tell us there are 50,000 Lillies in Massa- 
chusetts alone, and in like proportion throughout 
Be country who cannot find ee mates. 
is this? Why do.the John Se rema 
ngle or flee to uncivilized Is it be- 
ae they fear the reign of 


Pink and White Tyranny ? 
Price $1.50. 


— everywhere. Mailed, postpaid by 
Oublishers, 


| completed. 


Justin McCarthy’s story, Lady Judith,” will ay | 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, 


COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company. 


THIRTY YEARS TO RUN. 
Interest 7.30 in Cold 


Payable Semi-Annually. 


They are exempt from U.S. Tax, and are issued 
in} Coupons of $100 to $1,000, and in Registered 
Bonds of $100 to $10,000. 

Holders of the Bonds are CERTAIN to receive 
a STHADY ANNUAL INCOME OF 


Seven and Three-Tenths Per 
Cent. in Gold 


for what has cost them only Par in Currency. 

If they are owning 5-20 Bonds, they can convert 
them into Northern Pacifics. at an immediate profit 
of FOURTEEN PER CENT., while they will, at 
the same time, INCREASE THEIR YEARLY IN- 
COME THIRTY-EIGHT PER CENT. 

As the Government will redeem $100,000,000 5-20’s 
in December, the above important fact is worthy 
of prompt consideration. 

NO MORE SAFE INVESTMENT CAN BE 
FOUND, or one yielding a LARGER INCOME; 
and as the sales of these Bonds are going forward 
rapidly, those desiring to purchase, or convert 
other securities, should do so while an opportunity 
is Offered. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 
No. 20 Wall St., New York. 


LARCEST 


PINE RETAIL 


STOCK 


Gent’s, Boys’ and Children’s 


CLOTHING 


IN THE WORLD, 


BROKAW BROS. 


4th Ave,, opp: Cooper Institute, 
Lafayette Place, opp. Astor Place, © 
NEW YORE. 


An ESTABLISHED FAVORITE! 
“THE VICTORY.” 


The most succesaful Church Music Book publis 
during the past three years. am 


Price $1.50; Per Dozen $13.50. 

YOUR BOOKSELLER SELLS IT. 

BICLOW & MAIN, rebtiekia New York, 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


A NEW EDITION. 


HUDSON’S SHAKESPEARE, 
Revised and Corrected by the author. 
Many additional notes and a new Preface. 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
BOSTON. 


THE LAWS OF LIFE 
WOMAN’S HEALTH JOURNAL. 


_ Price $1.50 per Year: 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 
The best Health Journal published. THREE 
MONTHS FOR NOTHING. Parties subseribing 
for 1872 previous to December, 1871, will receive the 
Oc.ober, November, and December numbers of 

Address 
AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N.Y. 
y Figin Watch (one (one of the the 
ladies’ Watches 


now meee in heavy 14 and 18 karat solid gold 
the ted 


cases, less than any other house in 

States. Ask your qoweler the price of the Lady 

= n in such — then send for my catalogue 
the difference. Sent C. O. D.; privilege 


to examine. 
F. J. NASH, 
Broad roadway. New York. 
“Worthy of the fullest confidence.”— 
A y ce.”’—Christian 
“All that Mr. Nash says ma d ” 
hristion at Work. ys may be depended upon. 


“ Just what he represents them.”—Christian Union. 
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TRE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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INSURANCE. 


STOVES, Etc. 


AGENCY 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD. 


Oash Oapital, - - $3,000,000 00 
Assets, July 1,1871, - 6.047,378 07 


YORE, October 11, 1871. 
t2” The Loss of this Company at Chicago will 
NOT EXCEED TWO MILLION DOLLARS, 


Leaving an Unimpaired Capital 
of $3,000,000, with a Surplis of 
over $1,000,000. 


JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 


OFFICE OF THE 
Phenix Insurance Company, 


Ne, 173 Broadway, 
NEw YORK, October I1lith, 1871. 


We are happy to inform the ate that the Phe- 
nix Insurarce Company, of Brooklyn, will pay 
ALL her losses in the Chicago fire, out of her net 
surplus, over all ree leaving her sound and 
anxious for busin 

Our condition ‘October Ist. 1871, is 


Cash Capital..... 100,000 00 
Gross Surplus eee eerrve 5D 45 
45 

Loss, etc., adjusted but not due, oct. 
st, 1871. fee 93.736 33 
$1,765,019 12 

Chicago losses will not exceed in any 
350,000 00 

And we are firmly of the opinion that 
the loss will not exceed......... we--ccee 300,000 00 


The Phenix Insurance Company, of Brooklyn, 
are to-day sound and selvent,and will pay all their 
loss in the Chicago fire out ‘of their net surplus. 
or dispatched a corps of Adjusters to the scene 
of disaster yeste:day, with instructions to settle 
all losses and pay the same in CASH. 

We congratulate our patrons und ourselves on 
our good fortune. 

STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 


PHILANDER SHAW, Secretary. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OF FICK, No. 135 BRUADWAY. 


#2.500,000 
Assets,istJan.,1871, . 4.060.125 90 


ABSTRA OT ¢ OF THR 
THIRTY-SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATBMENT, 
snowing the condition of the Company en 

the Ist July, 
Cash. Balance in Bank. 
Bonds and Mortgages. bein; first lien on 
Rea) Kstate. worth $4,71 


$359,929 08 
1,829,985 00 


8 on Stocke. payable demand(mar- 
ket value of Securities, $196,930), 1°£,300 00 
United States Stocks. (market valac) . ‘343 75 
State and Municipal Stocks and ._ Bonds 
(market value), - 562.822 
k Stocks( market « 141,100 00 
Interest due Ist January. 1971. 82.015 98 


Balance in of Agents. . 
Bills Receivable io 
Other Property. Miscellaneous Items. . 31,368 50 
Premiums due and uncollected on Poli- 


cies at this office, . 31 

> > 1,500 oe 

Gevernment Stamps on hand, Pa B79 27 
$4,669,125 90 


Total, 
CHA RLES J. MARTIN ‘President. 
A. F, Vice-President. 
. Peeretary. 
GEO. M. “sat Secr’ 
a. B. 3d Ase’t BSeor’y. 


A dividend of five per cent. has this day been 
declared—payable on demand, free of tax. 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
- Office, . . 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion om trave andl occupatics. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B, F. BEEKMAN, President. 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel 


The offiéers of this Company are prepared to 


ake liberal terms with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 


ACCI DENT Insure in the TRAV- 
8S LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 00 ., of Hartford. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD QUALITY. 


fone Or Descri!vtive 
TRADE MARK: Name aid De- 
Warranted. signating No. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
351, 
Having been assumed by other MAKERS, we de- 
sire to conte the public in respect to said :mita- 
tions. ASK FOR G LLOTT” 8. 
JOSEPH GILLO TT & SONG, 91 John St.. N. Y. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agen 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthiy Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articles 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Puzzles, etc.. etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, pripted with 

new type, and on a good quality o* piper. 

Only .Twenty-five Certs a Year. 
Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specimen copy. 

O. A. ROORBACH, Publisner, 
102 Nassaustreet.New York 


The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR Boyt? AND 
rms $1.50 a per 

RTS. N E.MILLE Chino. Th, 


WOOD'S HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE | « 


Is the — ae and best Original Dollar Mont>ly in 
the worl $100 Prize Story compete | ia ave ry 
number. panes of other matter. Yearly $ 
Wood's Pocket ifier (price $1.50) and the maca- 
zine will be mailed to to any address for 1.50. Magn- 
eer two ree ears in advance with magnifie: ‘or #2. 

ter Morning Chromo (worth $f) and 
three for ss. 


pre- 
miums for ome. me y free 
. WOOD. Nowbarsh, x. 


Estublished 1830. 


THE 


Union Stove Works 


h Confidently recommend to the public the following 
articles of their own manufacture, which have a 
standard reputation throughout the United States, 
viz. : 


The celebrated Beauty Elevated Oven Range. 

The New York Low Oven Range. 

The Dunderberg Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Brick Set Furnace. 

The Commander Portable Furnace. 

The Garnet Front Revertible Flue Fireplace 
Heater. 

All of which have the improved shaking and 
dumping grates and dust flues. 

Illustrated Catslogues and Price-Lists sent on 
application. 

THE UNION STOVE WORKS, 
No. 88 Beckman Street, N. Y. 


(All goods of our manufacture warranted.) 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To put in the 


Magee Elevated Oven Range 
As Improved for 1871. 

MAGEE FURNAOGE—Portable and Brick. 

WALKER FURNAGE— 


MORNING GLORY FURNAOGE— 
Portable and Brick. 


IMPROVED BALTIMORE FIRE-PLACE 
HEATER, 


MORNING GLORY STOVES, &o., &e. 


Send for circular to 
JOHN Q. A. BUTLER & CO., 


94 Beckman St., near Cliff, 
New York, 


SEWING-MACHINE SALES for 1870. 


THE SINGER STILL TRIUMPHANT! 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, at _ 
World’s Fair—constituted by the homes of t 
people—received the great award of the 
sales,and have left all rivals tar behind them, for 
they ‘sold, in 1870, one burdred and twenty-seven 
thousand,eight hundred and thirty-ihree machines, 
being more than forty thousand in advance of their 
snlies. of the previous year, awd over forty-four 
thousand more than the sales of any other Company 
fur 1870, as shown by the fo lowing figures 
SWORN returns of the sales of Licenses: 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY sold over the Flor- 


rom 


ence Sewing Machine Co......... 110,173 Machines. 
Sold over the — & Gibbs 
Sewing Machine Co.............. 943 do. 


Sold over the Weed. Sew ing Ma- 

Sold over the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machine Co.............. 70.481 do, 
Sold over the Howe Machine Co.. 52,77 do. 

d over the Wheeler & Wilson 
Manufacturing Co........ 624 do. 


all of which is mainly owing to the popularity of 
what ts known asthe “NEW FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE,” which is now fast finding its way into every 
well ulated household.—For Circulars giving 
full particulars of Machines, their 
of many varieties of wood-and finish, At- 
tuchments for numerous kinds of work while. till 
recently, it was thought that delicate fingers alone 
could perform, as well as particulars about all arti- 
ow wee by et ir machines, such as st, Linen 

Cotton, Oil, &c.. to any of 
new Au rized Agents, or to 


The Singer Manufacturing Company, 
34 Union Square, New York. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘‘“FAMILY FAVORITE”’ 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever Offered for ular favor. Asthe result 
of years of experiment, it embodies naturally many 
advantages over others, which, though excellent in 

ern pro It mbin the required 
qualities of STRE NOTH, DU 

ABILITY We furth 

y ACTUA 


e more readily 
RA ATED. more convenient- 


LING, will WEAR 
work with a given amou 


for ALL KINDS OF WOR is better © adapted 
moot the general ofa FA SEW. 
G-MACHINE than any other in the po fee 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE OOMP’Y 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


TROY BELLS. 


ED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
TROY, N. 1382), ine @ assort- 


my, , and 
other Bella and made tu order. 
Made of genuine Bell 


tal (Copper and ). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings. "the best and most durable 
i used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SATISFAC 


| free upon applit- 
& co. Troy 
Street, Chisago,” Illino 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y./|° 


Manufacture a superior quality of Chureh, Acad- 
emy, Chime, ower-Clock 
Steamboat, Court- and ether Bells of 
manner, an u 

Address KIMBBRLY, Troy, N. 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Hetablished in 1826. 

Bells for Churches, Academies, Factories, ete., of 
which more have been made at this establishment 
than at all the other founderies in the country 
All Bellis illustrated 


e sent free upon applica 
& G. R. MENEELY, rest paver, N. Y. 


R LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.8. MAILS. 
THE LIVERPOOL AND WESTERN 
STBAM COMPAN 
will dispatch one of their aie. full power, 
iron screw steamships 
_. FROM PIER NO. 46. NORTH RIVER, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 


as follows: 

VADA. at 25:0 P.M. 
WYOMIN ‘Nov. at 8;30 A.M. 
MINNESOTA’ pt. T. W. FREEMAN, 

minor. 

IDAHO, at 7:30 A.M. 
MANHAT AN, Capi. B. Price. 


Cabin passage, #80, g 
passage, No. 29 Broadway), $30 
currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 6 Wall St. 


8 O’CLOCK., 


BABCOCK FIRE BXTINGUISHER | 


MUSIC. 


FULL OF LIFE. 
Good Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIG. 

DEVOTIONAL. - 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 
Sparkling, 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. BH. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $0ahundred. Send 2% 
cents for a copy, to try it. 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
Biehth S8t.. New York. 


Ready October Ist, 1871. 


THE CRYSTAL, 
A New Glee and Ghorus Bock, 


By FREDERIC H. PEASE. 


THE CRYSTAL will be found one of the best and 
most attractive singing-books published in years. 
it has been comenies and carefully arranged by one 
of the most eminent teachers in the country, and 
is especially adapted for the use of 
SINGING SCHOOLS, CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 

CHOLRKB, QUARTETTE CLUBS, AND 
THE SOCIAL CIROLE. 

The “Crystal” contains 352 large pages, printed 
from new, clear type,and is arranged in Four Parts, 

PART I. Contains ac elementary course, 
on the subject of Musical Notation, with exercises, 

scales and Solfegzios. 

PART IL. Contains pleces of an easy but progres- 
sive nature, written in different keys. 

PALT Lil. Contains Glees, Songs, Quartettes and 
Chorusses for Musical Societies and the Home 


SONGS OF 


rcle 
PART LV. Contains Hymn tunes, Anthems, “en- 


tor devotional exercises in Schools and Colleges. 
Price $13.00 per Dogen. A single ae copy 
for a limited ane. will be malted post-paid to any 
address on receipt of $1.2. Specimen pages sent 
free on application. 
8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers 


Cleveland, O. 


“THE SONG KING,” 


FOR SINGING CLASSES AND CONVEN- 
TIONS. 


By H. R. PALMER, 


The talented and rising Composer and Conductor, 
Author of the SONG QUEEN, ORMAL COLLECTION, 


etc., etc. 
The SONG one hundred and 
ninetye-t pager, e size as the 
than its opular predecessor the SON UBEN, it 
sold at the same price, $7.50 a dea bc. th dng 
Bound only in board covers. 

The popularity of the SONG QUEEN is emt py 
the fact that it has reached an issue of over 7 
ING KING ote 


OU copies, and the RO is result 
of nearly five years’ additional ~ eo 
r. Palmer bas the rare gift o condensing and 


compacting, and the SON a with 
form Classes. VOonventions, and Musical 
“Mis PAGES sent free on appli- 
Aug. lb. by ROOT 
hington 8t. 


SUNDAY 


THE VALUABLE WEEKLY PAPBR FOR ALL 
8. 5. TEACHERS OF EVERY 
DENOMINATION. 


A GREAT AND INCREASING SUCCESS 


ONLY ${.50 A YEAR, 
‘SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND LESSON LEAVES. 


143 Eighth St., New York. 


The Very Best Church Music Book. 


THE SACRED CROWN: 
A COLLECTION OF 
New Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Sentenees, Motets 
and Chante, 
For Public and Private Worship, 


Together with a ne and Practical System of 
Elementary Inetruetion, written for 
work ; a large eolleetion of sar past ngs 
and Cheruses for Singing-Schools and 
Conventions, 

- F. HO 


By GE 
The well-known ines and Conductor; 
successful work, 


Assodate 
Jubilant 


ranging and selec 
to their best e has 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


J. HUNTINGTON & CO., 
103 Duane St., N. ¥. 


MUSIC BOOKS, 
Which sell by the Hundred thousand. 
The DULCIMER, The LUTE OF ZION, 
and THE THANKSGIVING, 
by Woodbury. 
. THE SACRED LUTE, by Bradbury. 
THE PSALM KING, by Perkins. 
THE OLIVE BRANCH, by Cook. 
THE TONAHT, by Roberts. 
Price $1.50 retail ; $13.50 per dozen. 


A New Music Book for Female 
Seminaries. 


THE TRIO. 


A collection of ome ee om songs, for female voices, 
the music selected mainly from the works of Con- 
cord and other celebra composers. Compiled by 
HOOD. 
Professor of Music, Rockford Female Seminary. 
Bouud in cloth. Price 75 cents. 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, Chicago. 


. “ WARSAW, IND., Aug. 15, 1871. 
““My wife has used a Florence Sewing-Machine 
for seven years. It is easily managed, never out of 
order, and always ready for use. 1 would not ex- 
change it for any other sewing-machine made. 


D. TERRY, M.D,” 


SCHOOL 
ORKMA_N 


tences and Chants adapted to the use of Choirs, and |. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimonials,ete. 


National Chorus Book! 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


Contains a fine selection of Oratorice and Ope- 
ratio Choruses, and a choice coliection of new 
Glees, Quartettes, &c. 

It is similer, tm general design to the well-known 
Chorus Wreath, Commended to Musical So- 
cieties, Conventions and Choirs. 


Price $1.50, 
Sent, post-paid, en receipt of retail price. — 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & co., New Vork. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Belair Institate, 
A Pleasant Home, thorough tnstreetion, me 


best of care, and gen 
in a cl yman’s fam 
Number puptiis 
Mise ANN “Principal. 


DR. VAN 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 
Family and Day School 

FOR YOUNG LADIBS AN ‘HILDREN 
Weet Street, Now Taw. commence 


teenth Year, September 2ist, 1871. 
formation send Vor 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON’S 
PIANO-FORTES. 


The: Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices, 


And upen the Most Favorable Terms 
of Payment. 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


[Formerly DUBOI8, STODART, BACON & 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.) Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between Lith andji2th 
streete, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared it 
with others. 
In the 


NEW SCALE 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making the 

Most Perfect Pianoforte 
possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. BERRY & COQ., 


789 Broadwuy, corner l0th Street. keep a fine aapene 
ment of Pianos, Organs, or Melodeons. for sal et 
rons at verv iow priees, for cash. ‘Their HA LUE 

AVIS, & ULO0'S os are unsur 

tock second-hand Ptanos and Melodeons 
fine and very eheap. They sell on small monthly 
and rent cheap. Their with the 
You can get a good bargai 
ays. Pianos tuned and repawed. 


DUNHAM & SONS’ 
Manufacturers of 
PIANO FORTES,|— 


{7 Union Square, 
NEW YORK, 


ARE YOU 
GOING TO PAINT? 


IF 60, USE THE 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT. 


Purest White 
AND ALL THE FASHIONABLB SHADES. 
“* Ready for ust—Requires neo oil, thinning or driers,” 
And Sold only by the Gallon, 


READ THEM. 


PETHR HENDERSON, and Florist, 

New York, writes, Feb. 17, 187 
“Itis now a year and a etre 4 painted 
my residenee with RILL CHBMICAL PAINT, 
ed with that 1 had dune with 


Lea 
find that the CHEMIOAL PAINT retains the ecior | 


1] will use no othe 


J. ¥. NICHOLS "Architect and Civil Mngineer, 
Orange, N. J., 
* Over two years ago my house painted with 
the AVERILL PAINT, and, from close observation, 
think it superior to the best English White Lead— 
covers better. retains its gloss, and eae aol erack 
or chalk of—in fact, becomes firmer with age. I 
think it cheaper because of these qualities, ullowing 
first cost the same. From my experience. the colors 
stand much better than any other Paint in use.”’ 
Rey. 8. C. ALEXANDER, Biddle Iastitute, Char. 
lotte, N C.,.writes Please 
creat value of your nt. 


nial of the Of its supe- 
rior 4 and brilliahcy re is no question. 
have po bs more than we would have done 

we used lea 


Scores of imitations are now being put om the 
mirket uader similar trade marks to ours, purport 
ing to be the same, or as good as the Averill Chem- 
ical Paint, and sold at lower prices. An actual test 
of a few months only will prove them to rub off as 
badly as the poorest lead. Te avoid imposition 
take only the * Averill Chemical Paint.” Sample 
ecard of beautiful shades, and testimonials from 
bundreds of owners of the finest villas in the coun- 
try, furnished free by 


AVERILL OHEMIOAL PAINT 00., 


32 Burling Slip, N. ¥., 
or Cleveland, Ohio, | 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 
I8 BSPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR USE WHEREVER A 
GOOD LIGHT AND PBRFECT 
SECURITY FROM ACCIDENT 


ri 
ARE REQUIRED | 


J, H. WICKES, 
120 Maiden Lane, N. Y- 


ITCHELL & PARSONS, ‘manufacture 
FOLDING-BED LOUNGES. the the best thing po 

the ever made, and warranted to give satis- 
on 


Cranbury,._N. a 
W. 8. MONAIR, Princtpal. 


YONKERS MILITARY INSTITUTS. 

For making boysintelligent, healthy, Christian MEN. 

BENJAMIN NASON. Box 654, Yonkers, New York. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


Sal, 
a Students ad- 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 

Boston, Mass. Hmploys the most eminent in- 
structors in the land,and offers unrivaled advan- 
tages for procuring a musical education, AT LESS 
RATES OF TUITION THAN ANY SIMILAR INSTITU- 
TION. Normal department for training teachers. 
Situations procured for pupils duly qualified. WIN- 
TER TERM OPENS NOVEMBER 2%. Circulars con- 
taining full information ene free-upon applica- 
tion to BE. TUURJEE, Director. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 


| Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, a 
ower prices than any house in this line. We sel 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumer 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end 
the cheapest. 
CUETTING UP CLUBS. 

GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMBRS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to C!ub Organizers. 

THB 
GRBAT AMBRICAN TEA COMPANY, 
$1 AND ® VESRY 8T., 
P.O. Box 6448.5 


AGENTS WANTED. 


New Youre. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
LIFE OF 


Jesus the Christ. 


For full descriptive circulars, terms, 
territory, &c., apply to 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Brom 
Boston. Mass.. or 170 State St.. Chi- 


30,000 Volumes 


have been already sold of 


SALAD FOR THE SOLITARY, 


AND 


SALAD FOR THE SOCIAL, 


One octavo volume of over 500 pa illustra 
tions alone costing Two Thousand Dolla 

The publishers of oe A 
that its sale will reach 100, Volumes. Read- 
Oice and unexceptionable literature will 

nit. 

4 Humor ond Pry 

Sold by subscrty tion. Prospectuses 
now ready, and the work will be issue 


Agents 
orem the Publishers 


For Circular and Terms, ad- 
E WITT C. LENT &CO., 451 Broome 8t., N. Y. 
One good Male 


CROSS & CROWN. 


wn to canvass this Ni Pu Extra 
Address P Pub- 
lishers, 6 and 6 READE NEw 


GENTS WANTED—for the 
FALL CAMPAICN. 
Now ready fer agents—our new book, 
SIGHTS AND SENSATIONS IN EUROPE. 
By JUNIUS HENRI BROWNE. 


We age pa r commissions on this book 
than is paid by any o her house. For proofs, send 
for eirculars 

AMERICAN Cco., 


TFORD, Ct. 


NE AGENT made $1,090.00 in 6 months 
canvassing for THE GUIDB BOARD, by Dr. 
WwW. W. HALL ents wanted. 
‘ . MCKINNEY & CO 
16 North 7th 8t., Philadelphia. 


GENTS Wanted for Dr. Beard’s Home Phy- 
sician, the latest and best Family Medical 
Guide. has proved a prised indeed to thousands, 
in savin Health, and Life. Kndorsed b 
our leadin Professors. B. 
TREAT & Co., Publishers, 64 Broadway, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT BUSINESS BLE 
At and near home, SANT 
Buitable for sex, 


spare time? so address, stating what peper you 
suw this in, J. N. RICHARDSON & Cu., Boston, Mass. 


Attention, Agents! Think This! ! 


Wonderful Success!!! 30,000 


es of of the 
ebclilion in Paris, making 650 
rg illustrations, and will sell five 
imes faster tnan heretofore. Incomplete works, 
written in the interest of the Irish and French, are 
being “ffered with old and, for want or 
meri claiming to be o Beware of such. 
Brockett’s, in both Eos ich Sade German, is the most 
impartial, popular, reliable. cheap and fast selling 
work extant. Look Pe your interests, strike quickly, 
ac 4 you can coin mone Cireculare free, an 
excelled by none. Ad ress GOO SPEBD & CO., aT 
Park New York; or 148 Lake Strect, Chicago. 


OF ROSES.” A superb new 

BOUQU ET Chromo, made by L. Pran -- Co..is 

FREE GRATIS to to STAR 
PANGLED BANNBR for I 


our whole or 


e, N. 
IFLES, SHOT-GUNS, MA 


TERIAL. Write for eee to GREAT 
ESTERN GUN WORKS, Pittsb —} yGuns, 
Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. A wante, 


— 21] Canal St., New York. 


[Songs for the Sanctuary. 


tif 
| 
if 
if 
| 
| 
sustained Boarding Seminary for ! 
TF tlemen in the State. #4 per week 
ni and washing. Fall Term, August 31 
witted at any time. Address, for Ca 
JOSEPH K. KING, hore Rdward: 
| 
| 
H 
| 
a 
| 
| 
RUNS jee LAS 
.do MORE and BHTTBR vues Roney: 
: nt of time and labor, and 
RANGE and UAPAUITY 
lg 
Voices.” And G. W. FOSTER, 
One of the most popular ew Kngland Teachers. 
Hi Price $1.50 ; $12.50 per dozen. 
oo | The authors have speat two years in writing, ar- 
ork, whieh, in addi- 
a larger a 
ip lection ef eontribu- 
tH tions than any previous Music Beok of a similar 
| ] character has produced. We have vrders 
it already for it. Orders will be answereé in turn, 
d+ pecial terms made to Teachers and Choristers. 
tf b ecimen copies sent by mail post-paid on receipt 
| 
| 
i EVERYBODY. 10 years established. Charming Sto- 
# es, Poetry, Wit, Humor, and valuable informa- 
on. Itexposes Swindles and Humbugs. Only 75 
cts. year; 3 mos. for only 10-.cts. Address 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1, onto 1. 


No. 97. 


Vou. IV: No. 18.) 


AUTUMN FROSTS. 


T has come at last—real frost, with teeth to it! ]- 
There is apt to be a depression of tempera- 
ture about the middle and last of September, 
which shows that Nature is thinking about frost, 
and making little experiments to see if it has 
forgotten its winter’s skill. These early frosts 
are merely dew chilled till itis uncertain whether 
to erystalize or to stay liquid. You shall see it 
in low places and along boards which bridge 
gutters, a mere silvery rime, that no more hurts 
the leaf it rests upon than sugar does the surface 
of the cake. 

But near the last of October, or the first of 
November, in this latitude there comes a night 
when the sentinel thermometer gives warning. 
It falls in the afternoon to the forties, and at 
dark is still going downward. In the morning, 
the work is done! There is ice in the bucket. 
The leaves are stiff. A thin crust of frozen 
ground crackles under your feet ! ! 

When the sun comes to look after its children 
in the garden, dear little beauties which it has 
been all the season cherishing, they are past 
all help. The Dahlia hangs limp, the Heliotrope 
has blackened, the Convolvulus is a sickening 
mass of black pulp, the Nasturtiums lie shriveled 
and shrunk, and white as bones! 

Is there any walk moré mournful than, after a 
hard frost, a course about the garden and grounds 
to see what has gone and what is left? We have 
been used all summer to the changes of flowers, 
the coming and going of one after another, each 
fulfilling its natural period, and winding up its 
little blossom and seed account in the most sys- 
tematic way ; but the frost disaster overtakes au- 
tumnal flowers in their full career, and as with a 
flame of fire consumes their beauty in a night! 


But only the tender flowers go first. The Petu- 
nia lifts up its head andshows allits gay blossoms 
unhurt. The Searlet Geranium, with us, bears 
quite a freeze with impunity. Fall Roses, Honey- 
suckles, Sweet Alyssums are fresh and happy. 
They need no mittens. 

The Chysanthemum, latest child of autumn, 
seems almost to frolic with the frost, as if it loved 
morning after morning to wear its silver signet 
upon its opening blossoms. But even it at last 
must succumb, and sometimes when winter comes 
early, all its summer work is vain, and it is cut 

off verure DIOssom fairly fet + 

There seems in this latitude to be a monthly 
wave of cold;—a dip in September, another in 
October, and after each, two or three weeks of 
mild weather. It is a little saddening to havea 
month in which the whole garden might have 
gone on growing, with all its tassels and fringes, 
its cups and elusters, but for that single solitary 
night! 

But not alone do the Roatan feel the frost. It 
is the silent signal for birds, ‘Their food will now 
decrease, insects and worms are withdrawing, 
plants are collapsing. Birds that have been scat- 
tered all summer begin to collect in flocks. They 
rise before you in your country walks along the 
fences or hedges in great numbers, peeping, or 
faintly chirping, but seldom singing. Their 
thoughts are on the far Southern land. They 
will be with you in great flocks to-day. 'To-mor- 
row, over the same ground, you shall scare up 
scarcely one. {If there be evergreen woods or 
sheltered swamps in your neighborhood, you will 


have some few birds, of various kinds, with you} 


through the winter. If you provide them food 
they will often hover about your house allwinter 
long. But the great community of singing-birds 
leave soon after the severe frosts come. 

Little by little we accustom ourseives to the 
change. The trees come out from behind their 
leaves, and reveal the beautiful frame-work on 
which the leaf-plumage has all summer been dis- 
played. The forest floor is golden with leaves, 
and the sun falls with double brightness in places 
long hidden from his sight. The forest vistas, no 
longer choked with growing leaves, open up in 
long reaches. 

One that lingers in the fields, and makes himself 
a companion of nature, seems to see the world like 
a ship entering a storm, reducing sail, and getting 
everything in the smallest pens, and into the 
snuggest form. 


Think not that joy and pleasure have departed, 
and that melancholy takes possession of the bower, 
hill, and meadow. So profuse is Nature that its 
leanest month is rich to one who Mas eyes to be- 
hold it! 


The moss, the lichen, the bark, the rocks, the little 
hidden corners where, as in a casket, Nature keeps 
her pet treasures, give continuous pleasure, till 
the snow comes and hides all. But then, the snow 
itself spreads a new landscape, with a glory of its 
own. But whether the fields are sere and brown, 
or white and fleecy, the great heavens overhead 
bloom on. Clouds blossom out and move through 
their circuits in wondrous beauty. And the soul, 


even in the depth of winter, rejoices in the glory 
of God spread over all the earth ! oS 


SOCIAL PER VERSI ONS. 
BY MARY B. WILLARD. 


ORCAS and Gabrielle, both saints upon the 
earth, have been to see me. 

I should reverse the order of their names, ex- 
cept for euphony, for Gabrielle came first. Evi- 
‘dently she had something on her nrind; it came 
to the surface as she rose to leave ; she had been 
reading “ Social Taxation” in the Christian Union, 
and disagreed, kindly, but firmly. 

“You have said a good deal that is true,” was 
her comment, “‘ but it seems to me you’ve entirely 
left out the main consideration in all these things 
—the social enjoyment and the friendliness.” 

Dear, benevolent Gabrielle ! 

Then came Doreas, rather more accusative, but 
patient nevertheless. 

** In she plunged boldly.”’ 

“So you don’t believe in sewing-circles and 
festivals. I suppose it does seem rather small 
business to some folks, but I’ve always noticed 
the money comes handy.” 

Honest, practical Dorcas! 

If I had searched through the entire circle of my 
acquaintance for the two representative women 
of these two sides of the question, I could not 
have hit more squarely on the two best types. 
The rich, luving nature of the one, finds in all 
these social institutions opportunity for its ex- 
ercise and development ; while the ewergy, thrift, 
and generalship of the other, turns them to goud 
account materially, as well as spiritually. They 
are so entirely distinct in their ideas that 1 ean 
most sincerely agree with them both. Lean as- 
sent to Gabrielle, the social enjoyment and the 
friendliness are indeed heavenly ; and to Dorcas, 
the money doves come handy, at least it seemed to, 
afew weeks ago, when our church trustees bor- 
rowed the driblets we had been accumulating for 
an organ, to put into their outside walls. 

But these two truths, so harmless, and even 
beautiful taken separately, are like saltpetre and 
charcoal when brought together. 1 begin to think 
the whole error and source of the mischief lies in 
trying to combine the two, and that if the social 
system would avoid an explosion and upheaval, 
social enjoyment must stand or fall on its own 
merits, while benevolence must. stand and never 
fall, unmixed with selfishness, even of the; most; 
fefmed charactcr. 

But with Doreas and Gabrielle before. me, lean 
see very clearly how these things have come about; 
how we have social perversions in place of social 
enjoyment, and a system of quid pro quos, for a 
systematic benevolence. 

Tie Gabrielles have always been a ‘majority. 
Coming together at a tea-drinking,.their sym- 
pathetic hearts went out first to each ether, and 
then to all the “ region Jying round about.” If 
an evil genius ruled the hour, these outbreath- 
ings descended into a species of interest in other 
people’s affairs, not always admirable ; but oftener 
by far, the great enterprises of the church, a 
Home Mission, or a donation to the pastor, claim- 
ed their earnest thought and loving ingenuity. 
Silver and gold they generally had pone, so 
muscles and nerves, fingers and brains, weut 
cheerfully into the work which silver and gold 
could so much more easily and economically ac- 
complish, if they only would. 

Then came the Dorcases—all of them veteran 
field-marshals; they issued the fiats, and the 
work hummed; and out of it all came boxes of 


jackets and socks to gladden the hearts of some 
frontier missionaries, an organ whose Te Deums| 
roll heavenward, freighted with loving sacrifice, | 
a spire, a bell, or an endowment stitched or] 


cooked into existence, for the benefit of young 
theologians or collegians. © 

This side of it is the celestial... 
The other side brings out three facta. First, 
that this kind of work is extravagant in its, out- 
lays, and meager in its cerresponding i mapipen or 
results. 

Secondly, the strength and energy it consumes 
are deployed from more legitimate and regular 
warfare, into a skirmish fight, resulting. in great 
and unnecessary loss of life. The Gabrielles and 
the Dorcases nearly always belong to the “ United 
Heads” of which Miss Phelps discourses in the 
Independent. Nearly all of them have family 
eares and duties, and in nearly all cases these 
duties, with their correlatives, properly attended 
to, absorb all the physical energy inherited from 
their grandmothers. <A certain proportion of 
social obligations, per se, rests on every one of 
them ; then if you add to these; or engraft upon 
them, the benevolent idea, with all its ramifica- 
tions, the result is, that either family and strictly 
social duties are neglected, or, the whole being 
performed, the constitution gives way, the nerves 
relax, and neuralgia, spinal complaint, or con- 
sumption, brings the overburdened victim to a 


merciful but everlasting rest, 


The third fact on this terrestrial side of the 
question, is about this. Benevolence has got to 
come in good, hard cash, or unmutilated currency, 
from the pockets of our Edwards, our Jameses, 
and our Johns. 

How can it be otherwise? Is it not true that all 
our strength will be involved in the preper dis- 
charge of those peculiar obligations of ours by 
which we are doing our share in building up the 
family income ? 

Then if we “ come behind in no gift” peculiarly 
our own, if we keep house, take entire charge of 
the young Johns and Jamies, the infantile Marys 
and Emmas, hear their lessons, construct their 
jackets, mend their clothes, besides having the 
entire neighborhood in to tea at stated seasons, 
shall not John, pére, set aside a certain portion of 
his, net gains for the frontier missionary, the 
church organ, the church spire, and the church 
bell, and relieve us of our round of sewing bees, 
oyster suppers, and strawberry testivals ? 

I believe it wiil do him geod. Our system has 
nearly demoralized him. He actually is getting 
to think that when he walks up and pays for one 
of the delicious oyster stews at one of our church 
suppers, he is performing a benevolent action. 
John, the real John, to whom I have stated my 
views thus far, assumes a meditative air, slowly 
closes one eye, and inquires, “ How do you pro- 
pose to bring all this about? As Leonora says, 
the thing has gone on so long, people don’t know 
where to stop, and if they knew, I very much 
doubt if they would stop. And all these ‘ testi- 
monials,’ what would you do with them ?” is 

Something, probably the endless complication 
of any arbitrary measures, suggests Mr. Mun- 
della’s Courts of Arbitration in England; where 
the masters and the laborers, or some of their 


representatives, meet together and adjust amica-| 


bly the difficulties and perplexities of trade. 

I asked John why something of this kind 
couldn’t be made to work in society; why so- 
ciety’s leaders and society’s victims could not 
elect certain of their number, to whom all these 
affairs should be referred, and from whom, when 
duly considered, should go forth the fiat, “ to be, 
or not to be?’ 

“Such an arrangement, John, ought to suit both 
Doreas and Gasrielle. Then after a while, if 
Dorcas wants to carpet the lecture-room by 
tableaux and a strawberry festival, it will be a 
great comfort to know that half a dozen of our 
most sensible women sanction the proceeding, 
and that it is nut simply the restless activity of a 
sister whose zeal and energy so far overlap her 
regularly appointed duties. And Gabrielle can 
beam on the assembly to her heart’s content, and 
if it should be a testimonial that is licensed by 
our court, we shall all feel that there is authority 
somewhere, and a sort of legitimacy in the per- 
formance. I am willing to make a eompromise of 
this kind.” 

It was too long a speech. John had relapsed 
into his usual conservatism. 

“No,” said he, “the world is governed too much 
already. Political economy teaches the wisdom 
of letting all these things work out their own 
salvation. In the long run, things adjust them- 
selves. Don’t you see your Court of Arbitration 
is absurd on the face of it? Eaeh member of it 
would, sopgner or later, have her own ax to grind, 
and her own ‘ gold-headed’ obligations, and it 
would sink into the worst of all abuses—an au- 
thorized system of favors and spites.” " 

John, you see, belongs with the laissez-faire 
philosophers, and has unlimited faith in the long 
run. 


— 


CEMETERIES IN EUROPE. 


“ BY THE REV. SAMUEL OSGOOD, D. D 


N our new country our fathers found a 
mighty settler here in advance of them, and. 
Death, ranging over vast layers of rock full of 
the remains of extinct generations, seated upen 
lonely Indian mounds that stored below the arms 
and dress of the buried braves, was on the watch 
for the new victims of his dart. He has been at 
his work here ever since, yet, until within less 
than fifty years, our people have taken little note 
of his doings except out of the bitterness or fer- 
vor of their own private grief; and public spirit 
and taste have not created that funeral art which 
is s0. conspicuous and precious a power in the old | 
world. I remember being at the consecration of 


Mount Auburn, when a boy—I think it was in the} 


year 1830—and hearing the prayer of the elder 
Henry Ware and the address of Judge Story. 
From that time the wild sweet Auburn of our 
rambles became the sacred resting-place,of the 
dead, the first of the great cemeteries that have 
become now so frequent and so celebrated in 
America. In their own peculiar way, in the ex- 
tent of their grounds, and in the picturesque 
character of their scenery, they are not surpassed 
nor indeed equaled by the noted cemeteries in 
Europe, Yet our monumental art is crude and | 


generally cheap and poor; and there are few little 
cities abroad that have not some better record of 
their illustrious dead in tombs and statues than 
the costly piles that are so often sent out from 
our city marble-shops, to prove how much money 
we have to spend upon the dead, and how little 
we know how to spend it. 


We can urderstand very well why the first 
settlers here cared so little to adorn their burial 
places, and the contrast between an old Catholic 
ebureh-yard in Europe and a New England bury- 
ing ground tells the story at once. The Catholic 
believed that the dead were still within reach of 
his affections and his prayers, and his grave-stones 
and monuments all speak of this cherished fel- 
lowship, and invite constant attendance and 
meditation. The Puritan was afraid of that be- 
lief as part of Popish superstition, and was even 
unwilling to perform at the grave any religious 
service that might give the least hint of the effi- 
cacy of prayers for the dead, or to raise any monu- 
ment or rear any flowers there that might win the 
heart to rest in human loves instead of the Infinite 
and Eternal Spirit. So religion combined with 
the rough economy of pioneer life, and burying- 
grounds were the dreariest, most lonely, and often 
the poorest parts of the publie domain. Of course 
the great human heart could not be wholly robbed 
of its due, and the plain grave-stone could be 
reared with a love that was in itself a poem and 
a sculpture, and which did all it could to speak 
itself out in the words and symbols at command, 
even if it were only a line of Scripture, the verse 
‘ot a familiar hymn, or a bunch of wild flowers. 
Sometimes we see marks of the mingling of the 
two systems, the Catholic and the Puritan, as in 
the charming old King’s Chapel, Boston, and its 
grounds. The monuments inside the chapel are 
-mostly in the ancient English method, and were 
erected apparently by families who held the 
usages of their fathers, who had been in West- 
minster Abbey, and seen there and elsewhere 
throughout England the faces of the dead looking 
down in marble repose upon the company of the 
living. Within that chapel there are very good 
specimens of memorial art that is properly carried 
out in the excellent monument to the young 


_| heroes of that congregation who gave their lives 


for their country in the recent war of the Unien 
and Liberty. But in the grounds outside, the 
other spirit seems to rule, and the stones for the 
fmost part are plain and insignificant, with little 
but the nearness of the edifice to suggest sanc- 
tity or move thonght or affection. It looked to me, 
a few days ago, as 1 walked through those walks 
and into that impressive church, as if the two 
views of religion in its bearing on the dead were 
thus contrasted together; and I could not but 
rejoice that the more genial and poetic faith was 
gaining ground, and that the spirit of beauty had 
gone forth from those richly colored windows and 
impressivemonuments, and planted flowers along 
those prim paths and monotonous grave-stones. 
I am not favoring the Romish superstition, but 
rather commending a true catholicity, a wise and 
pure church spirit, in thus ascribing to our friends 
of King’s Chapel proper respect for the ashes of 
their fathers. It is goed to sce the same spirit 
prevailing in New York, and the wayfarer along 
our Broadway may well be cheered with the rich 
shrubbery and charming flowers that seem to 
carry the beauty of holiness from thé altars to 
the church-yards of old Trinity and St. Paul’s. 


| Our modern life seems to put its protest upon 
the ancient habit of burying the dead in churches 
‘and church-yards, and our health Jaws are re- 
‘meving interments from cities to the country or 
the fields. Yet the new custom is not by any 
means as revolutionary as is generally supposed, 
‘and there | are. some features of the old method 
that are returning to our cemeteries, especially 
the combination of _impressive buildings with 
beautiful grounds. The first cemetery that I 
visited in Europe gave me a hint of this union, 
and I shall never forget the: occasion, It was 
‘Sunday afternoon toward,,the close of May, in 
the year 1869, that I went to old.Muckross Abbey, 
on the princely estate.of Lord Kenmore at Kil- 
larney, Ireland. The old Abbey is a ruin so long 
without roof that a great yew tree had grown up, 
I think,, w ithin the walls.of the refectory where 
‘the monks once ate their bread and perhaps 
drank their wine. There were some grand monu- 
‘ments in the chapel, and kings as well as nobles 
are said to rest within the consecrated place, | 
whilst the large church-yard outside held a mul-_ 
ititude of graves and monuments of every grade, 
‘from the humble wooden cross to the stately 
family. mausoleum, They were burying a poor 
man at the time in the cheapest way, and the 
relatives who came with the body were digging 
the grave with their own hands at the spade, just 
under the Abbey walis, near a handsome stone 
that indicated the better days of that family. It 
‘was a rich and ‘suggestive scene, and full of les- 


‘sons in human life and memorial art, Why is not 
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here the true hint for the cemeteries of the fu- 
ture? Why should there not be picturesque 
buildings like this ancient Abbey for the recep- 
tion of the more elaborate and perishable works 
of art, and why should not broad grounds be 
added as here for the use of the many, with access 
to such memorial chapels ? 

We cannot expect to use our parish churches 
often in this way, for in cities there is not ground 
near them ample enough for burial uses, and 
moreover sanitary reasons forbid interments in 
eities ; but all of our churches might be adorned 
by proper memorials of excellent and noteworthy 
persons, and there is no reason why our country 
churches should not open upon broad and beauti- 
tul church-yards, with cloisters or arcades capable 
of holding the choicer works of monumental art. 
In some way, art and nature must be brought 
together in our cemeteries, and we Americans 
who are so rich in our command of nature must 
be willing to learn of Europe something of the 
yesources of art. We must of course pay more 
for this than Europe pav* since she has already a 
xreat capital of monumental art, and even when 
she plans new cemeteries she can fill them with 
:incient treasures ; and what is mor 1 emarkable 
she often has grand old buildings at command to 
transform into mausoleums. This is the case 
‘with the finest cemetery of Northern Italy, the 
Cestosa at Bologna, which, since the beginning of 
the present century, has been constructed within 
the cloisters and courts of two powerful convents 
which were confiscated during the revolutionary 
times before. The walls of the old cloister walks, 
enlarged by building, are covered by thousands of 
marble monuments, tablets, and inscriptions, of 
rich men who could purchase such a resting- 
place. For the poor, the broad green fields of the 
old convent garden are set apart. A particular 
«livision of the cloister hall is appropriated to the 
noted professors of the University, whose busts 
ndorn the walls. Among the many splendid 
monuments of recent date, two are distinguished 
by their colossal size and artistic significance, the 
first of them is the monument of King Joachim 
Murat, erected six years ago in a great domed hall 
by relatives of the princely house of Pessoli in 
Bologna ; near which, upon a marble pedestal, is. 
the colossal marble statue of the bold cavalier 
king, from the chisel of the Milan artist Cela, 
the author of the famous statue of. Spartacus. 
‘This statue is in huzzar uniform, showing the 
oddity of a modern genre figure in colossal pro- 
portions, and in decided contrast with the second 
conspicuous work of art referred to, the antique 
ideal statue of the famous Polish general, Gra- 
brisky, which is draped with a mere mantle. But 
:. simpler n,onument than these seemed to win 
the most regard, and the plain marble tablet 

that bears the name of the heroic priest and 
patriot Ugo Bassi, is always covered with fresh 
flowers. <A bright boy of fourteen years said 
to Adolph Stahr with flashing eyes, ‘‘ Many stran- 
gers come to visit the grave of father Bassi, 
and they always bring flowers and crowns.” The 
inscription reads thus: “ Ugo Bassi, new example 
of the two Testaments, hero of the life of earth 
and of heaven, martyr of the love of country and 
yeligion ; remember, honor, imitate him.” This 
tlaming patriot priest was born August 12th, 1801, 
and on August 8th, 1849, he was shot by his Aus- 
trian captors by the verdict of the clergy of 
Bologna, whose calling he had once so gxalted by 
his learning and eloquence. His last words were: 
“IT die innocent, but I forgive my murderers, and 
exhort my brothers never to give up the holy 
cause of the salvation of the country. Long live 


days if the men who manage her affairs do not 
forget the examples that speak to them from her 
history and her tombs. 

It is not strange that old Abbeys should thus 
be used for cemeteries, since their chapels have 
sulways been enriched by mural tablets and statues 
of a memorial character, and their cloisters, which 
swe generally hollow squares with covered arcades 
on ea¢h side, are precisely the form of architec- 
iure that has been adopted in the most costly 
modern cemeteries of Europe. In Florence and 
Rome I saw several of such cloisters whose walls 
were covered with memorial paintings, and whose 
upen squares held massive monuments ; whilst in 
Munich, the cemetery which is called the finest in 
nll Germany has been constructed upon the idea 
of the cloister, and it is a colossal quadrangle with 
»reade walls, and with walks converging in a cén- 
i1ral circle in which stands a colossal crucifix of 
bronze. In size and form this new cemetery is 
‘ery much like the old one from which it is 
civided by a narrow street, but the new walls are 
3;2uch more artistic, and the monuments within 
them are generally more elaborate, the most costly 

of them being placed under the arches of the 
sreades. The effect is that of a grand out-door 
church—a building, yet open to the sky excepting 
wnder those long rows of arches; a colosseum, 
ot oval like the Flavian amphitheater, but 
rectangular; and not for fighting gladiatots and 
excited blood-thirsty spectators, but for weary} 
yaortals whose battle of life is over, and for kin- 
‘red and friends who come to meditate and pray 
over their dead. 

In the old cémetery at Nuremburg, where I 
3everently sought out the plain, solid, square 
:raves of Albert Diirer and Hans Sachs, the artist 
ind the poet of that once mighty city, they have 
Luilt an arcade on one side, probably intending 


there, as in Munich, a custom exists which was; 


wholly new to me and which gave my nerves 
something of a sbock. On the right of the arcade 
at Nuremberg, I noticed a small building or apart- 
ment with a front of glass, and within there ap- 
peared to be the usual furniture and stock of an 
undertaker’s shop; but strange to say those 
couches or coflins bore dead bodies of several 
children and one grown man, with conspicuous 
decorations of flowers and symbols of religion, 
the man, a young person not much over twenty 
years, having a palm-branch in his hand anda 
lighted taper at his feet. At Munich the same 
arrangement was carried out on a larger scale ; 
and among other bodies, I remember a little 
child laid out alone in a large bed of roses, also a 
man with head drooping on one side asif asleep 
on a bank of flowers, and three men, the middle 
one in handsome military dress, laid out together 
in a similar way. Such sights are startling and 
even shocking to our American nerves, but we 
must remember that death is not looked upon in 
the Old World as here, but is everywhere, in pic- 
tures and statues,in convents and churches, thrust 
upon the sight, and to be dead is to be more like the 
Christ most familiar to the public eye than when 
we are alive and full of intelligence. This cus- 
tom of exposing the dead, however, is owing more 
to sanitary than to religious grounds, and it is 
thought essential to health and good order to 
have dead bodies at once removed from the houses 
which are usually occupied by several families, 
and to have the fact and the cause of the death 
at once understood by the proper authorities. 

To us Americans, this whole method has little 
attraction, and we shrink at once from such ex- 
posure of the dead, and such narrow and walled 
up cemeteries as even the splendid one at Munich. 
We instinctively insist upon keeping the remains 
of our kindred and friends sacred from the pub- 
lic gaze, and we have, as a nation, a great and 
growing love of nature that asks not only a gar- 
den for our sepulcher, but a broad and beautiful 
demain of gardens and groves, hills and valleys, 
brooks and fountains, that makes us feel that 
death is to us but a chapter of life, and ought to 
speak to us in the midst of all that is most beau- 
tiful and exalting in the works of God. It is re- 
markable what progress our people have made in 
rural cemeteries, and I have tried to see the most 
celebrated burial places of Europe without find- 
ing any that comes up to our own well-known 
cemeteries, such as Greenwood, Mount Auburn, 
Forest Hills, Cypress Hills, Woodlawn, and the 
others that are found near almost all of our large 
cities. In regard to extent of prospect and beauty 
of grounds, it seems to me that many of our 
country towns have cemeteries superior to those 
of Ireland or the Continent, and in this charming 
village of Fairfield, Ct.. where Iam now writing, 
a company of neighbors are laying out a ceme- 
tery far larger and finemthan Highgate, London, 
which was pointed out to me as especially beauti- 
ful, and where.I saw the body of that admirable 
Christian scholar, John James Taylor, lowered 
into the grave near to the marble tablet over 
Faraday’s remains, two tenants who are enough 
to make any place forever hallowed ground. This 
Highgate cemetery was not much superior to our 
old-fashioned. burial places, a little more shrub- 
bery perhaps, with more variety of level and 
prospect, but with no approach to landscape 
beauty, and little taste or originality in the stones 
and monuments. The chapel was a small room, 
and the use of it for its burial service harmed 


rather than helped the solemnity of the occasion. 


[Concluded next week.] 


WATER-TALK. 
BY THE REV. E. E. HALE. 
No. 3. 
LTHOUGH I did. end that last chapter in 
guch a vindictive way, I was glad that poor 
Asaph Ferguson did not get yellow fever in Mem- 


iphis. We were all glad to see him again; very 


thin, and very brown, and very hungry. We were 
spending September in a lovely house there is in 
Summer Place in Lynn, just where Nahant Beach 
joins on, You are so high that you can see the 
fingers of the Right Arm of Massachusetts. I 
mean you can see Cape Cod itself. sometimes. 
You are so high that you throw Egg Rock right 
down upon the water, and your horizon line is 
high aboveit. Yet your garden terraces run down 
close to the surf-beaten beach,’ and as you sit 
every day, you can see ten thousand happy men, 
women and children, savages again, dash into 
the surf, and renew their life as, in that simplest 
way, they measure themselves with the infinite. 
Of course it was not long before we took Asaph 
down to the shore. It was one of "those hot days 
with which September is so apt to begin. The 
habit was to undress at the house and wear a sort 
of domino down to the beach, which you then 
and there left, ‘with a black man, Theodore, to 
watch them all} lest you shared the fate of that. 
unlucky Emperor. Not a bad plan. i 
Ah, was not the water delicious! Were it 
always so,I would never have maligned Nahant 
bathing, as I may or may not bave done in these 
pages. Were it always so, the human race would 
assemble on the shores of the sea, and“ going into 
water,” as the boys call it, would be the only duty 
of a new civilization. We played with the chil- 
dren, and gave them swimming lessons; we let 
the Waves wash us up on the shore, we stood and 


in time thus to enclose the whole spaee, and [letthe surf roll on us, and then Asaph pretended 


| Sanders’ mill rd Sandersville. ” 


he wanted to swim to Egg Rock. All nonsense ; 
it is three miles away. But I knew his humor, 
and we stretched out to sea. 

“Well,” said he, “how did you find her?” You 
see, though he had pretended he did not care for 
Bessy Boothby, he had carried her all through 
those depositions. And here he was, almost 
ready to offer himself in marriage to her. That 
was what I gained by waiting. Did not I know 
my man? 

“TI did not say we found her,” saidI. “But I 
will tell you what happened. For where she is 
now, I know no more than you do.” Did I fancy 
it, or did a blank chill come on Asaph? Had he, 
perhaps, meant to offer himself in marriage, and 
started now because his hopes were blighted ? 
Or did he may be strike one of those shiny medu- 
sas with his little toe? I know not. 

But I told the rest of the story just as I now 
tell it to you. 

I heard no more of Bessy Boothby for years. 
I wrote down in my note-book the facts I tell you 
of. They are there now. Then I forget them. 
My life in Worcester ended. I moved to Boston 
and became minister of a church there. I had 
been there a year or two, and was going up from 
the vestry to service with my gown on, one Sun- 
day afternoon, when Mr. Herrick, the sexton, 
called me back and said a gentleman wanted to 
see me. 

“T can’t help it,” said I. “ Tell him he must wait 
till after service.” aNd 

“T have told him so, sir, but he says it is very 
important. It is Mr. Melcher.” 

“T don’t care who he is. It is three o’clock and 
the organ is now playing. He may see me here at 
half-past four, or he may see me to-morrow.” 

“TI wish you would say so, Mr. Hale. He will 
not go away.” 

So I pushed by the baize door, and said in 
pretty short meter to the man that he must see 
that it was time for service, and that-I could not 
see him. 

‘“‘T know I am very late, sir,” said he, “ but it is 
really important I should have the child to-day, 
and they will not give her to me without your 
order.” 

“TI know nothing of any child,” said I, with the 
austerity of an Archbishop. “I only know that 
it is after three o’clock, and I ought to be in the 
pulpit, and I wish you a good afternoon,” and I 
turned away. 

“Pray stop, Mr. Hale, pray stop. All I want is 
your signature. If you would only sign an order 
to the Children’s Home, so hat they will give me 
this Bessy Boothby.” 

“Give you who?” said’ turning round from 
my archiepiscopal stride. | 

“Give me this Bessy Boothby,” said the poor 
man. “ You are the director for this month, and 
they will not give her to me without your order.” 

“TI am the director for September,” said I, “ to- 
day is September 80th. No. I don’t think they 


be sorry to see them!” For I thought of Bessy |a 
Boothby’s history. “How came Bessy Boothby 
there? and who are you? and how do you know 
anything about her?” 

“Why, I,” said the man, “am the Representative 
in the General Court from Sandersville. And Mr. 
and Mrs.-Boothby live in Sandersville. And I 
want to carry Bessy to them by the first train 
to-morrow. That’s the reason I want your signa- 
ture to-day.” 

“Mr. and Mrs. Boothby don’t live in Sanders- 
ville,” said I austerely, resolved to find the guilty 
kidnapper. “ They live in Worcester.” 

“They used to live in Worcester,” said the im- 
perturbable M, G. C., “but now they work in 


“ Please, sir,” interrupted Mr. Herrick, the sex- 
ton, “the organ has been playing ten minutes.” 

“Yes, yes, I'll be up in a minute. We must 
make haste. How eame Bessy Boothby at our 
Children’s Home ?” 

““Whay, the people at Charlestown, New Hamp- 
shire, thought she was not well treated. She had 
been adopted by a man and woman there who 
were no better than they should be. And the 
neighbors watched the child, and they did not 
like these people. And at last, I believe, the man 
died. And the woman did not seem to have much 

to live on, and the neighbors went in and ‘told her 
that they did net mean to let her have the child.” 

Enter Herrick again. In a loud aside, “ Please, 
Mr. Hall, Mr. Brown has played fifteen minutes ; 
he has sent down to know if you are here.” 

“Tell him to play the hundted and nineteenth 
Psalm with Dr. Madan’s variations.” And Mr. 
Herrick departed. 

The member of the G..C. began again. “The 
neighbors told this woman she should not keep’ 
her, I mean, should not keep Bessy Boothby. She 
said she did not want to, and they might have her, 
They wrote down to your asylum.” 

Enter Mr. Herrick,—loud aside again. “wilt 
you write down the Psalm for Mr. Brown, Mr, 
Hale ?” 

“Oh, no, no! Mr. Herrick. I will really be up 
jn amoment. They wrote down—— ?” 

“They wrote down to your asylum, and your 
asylum took hér, and she has been here a fort- 
night. But Mr. Boothby was always watching all 
the asylums, so he has found her, and all that we 
want is your order for letting her go back to him.” 

Sure enough, here was a note in Mrs. Gwinn’s 
well-known’ hand, telling me that the whole case 


would give her to you without my order! I should | 


ticated; that she was satisfied, and the other 
director for the month was satisfied. If I had no 
other views for Bessy Boothby she wished I would 
sign. So I signed, the member of the General 
Court went on his way rejoicing, I went up stairs 
and relieved Mr. Brown, and I believe that is the 
first and last time that I have ever been late at a 
service in that church, and, till now, I have never 
told anybody why. 

But I think if they and Mr. Brown should have 
known that his long voluntary was the means of 
bringing Bessy Boothby to her father and mother 
one day earlier, they would all agree that the 
voluntary was an acceptable offering. 

The next day but one, I got a note telling me 
that Bessy and the other Boothbys were re-united. 
If you want to know how happy was the re- 
union, you must draw on your imagination, for 
that is all I ever had to draw upon in that matter. 
This was the story I told Asaph, and he said he 
thought we had better turn and pull home. So 
we did. And if he went and proffered marriage 
to Bessy Boothby it is since I saw him. But, as I 
count, she ‘must now be about twenty years old. 
Please observe, that if I had driven the man 
away without hearing his story, neither you nor 
I would ever have known what became of Bessy 
Boothby. For I went out of office that very day. 
The 30th of September was my last day of office 
for a year. 


CHARLES BABBAGE. 


HE death of this eminent mathematician, at 
the age of fourscore years, is reported by 
telegraph from England; and we pause in the 
midst of the activities of a world from which he 
had virtually retired long before his death, to 
recall the brilliunt services which he rendered, in 
his youth and prime, to literature, mechanics, and 
theoretical science. For eleven years he was a 
Professor in the University of Cambridge, and it 
was during this period—from 1828 to 1839—that 
his most important works were published, with 
two exceptions. The first of these exceptions is 
the series of papers in various periodicals on the 
application of machinery te computations—a sub- 
ject with which his name will be forever insepar- — 
ably associated. The second is the Table of 
Logarithms, published i in 1826, which was used by 
the computers in the whole trigonometrical sur- 
vey of Ireland, and in that part of the English 
survey subsequent to their publication. Numer- 
ous essays and papers on mathematical, physical 
and social subjects, including the Calculus of 
Functions, the knight’s move at chess, magnet- 
ism, life assurance, etec., likewise fall in this early 
period, during which he frequently appeared as a 
co-laborer with Sir John Herschel and other 
distinguished men. 

His work on the Economy of Manufactures and 
Machinery, first published in 1832, was reprinted 
in America, and translated into German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian. 

A uniqie publication was that made in 1831, of 

“Specimen of Logarithmic Tables,” printed 
with differently colored inks, and on differently 
colored papers, in 21 volumes, octavo. Of this 
work a single copy only was printed, the object 
being to ascertain by experiment what combina- 
tion of tints in. ink and paper would be least fa- 
tiguing to the eye of the computer. One hundred 
and fifty-one colors in the paper were thus ex- 
haustively combined with ten shades of ink. 

The most striking effort of Babbage’s genius in 
a literary way, and not the least suggestive and 
valuable to men of science, was the brilliant 
“Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,” published in 1837. 
This book originated in the dissatisfaction of the 
author with the fact that the preparation of the 
eight treatises provided for by the testament of 
the Earl of Bridgewater, to demonstrate the har- 
mony of natural and revealed religion, had been 
intrusted to clergymen, moral philosophers, and 
students of physical and natural science—mathe- 
matics being omitted, as if it had no evidence to 
bring in the case. He, therefore, volunteered an- 
other treatise, showing that very important argu- 
ments could be drawn from mathematical consid- 
erations, fundamentally affecting the profoundest 
religious truths. Among these is the refutation 
by means of the calculus of probabilities, of 
Hume’s celebrated argument against miracles. 
Hume said that the inherent improbability of a 
miracle (i. e. an event contrary to all precedent 
human experience) is so great that no amount of 
human evidence can overbear it. Babbage shows 
by rigorous mathematics, that the concurrence of 
a finite (and quite small) number of independent 
witnesses is sufficient to give preponderating 
probability to a statement, contradicted by mere- 
ly the negative evidence of human experience. 

This clever trick of argument is followed by a 
chapter of absorbing interest, in which it is as- 
serted that miracles are not necessarily inconsist- 
lent with the uniformity of natural law. This 
position is supported by a most ingenious argu- 
ment, drawn from Babbage’s calculating engine, 


‘lin which it is shown that a machine can be so con- 


structed as, by its own internal law, to perform 
what are apparently abnormal and irregular 
functions—for instance, to record uninterruptedly 
the series of natural numbers, up to a given point 
—-say until the observer, having followed its regu- 

lar action through a million or ten million instan- 
ces, is completely satisfied that it will continue so 
to act forever, without change—then suddenly to 


skip a number, or commit some other unaccounta- 
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perfect regularity, forever, or to begin at once on 
an entirely new series, (say of odd numbers, or 

"squares, or cubes, or logarithms,) and to continue 
this forever, or abandon it capriciously, and so on. 
Nay, more; it is possible for the inventor to de- 
monstrate from the mechanical construction that 
bis machine, set in a certain way, will commit a 
“miracle” at some given period of its operation, 
though it would take a million years of turning at 
the crank to bring it to that period, so that the 
fact can never be demonstrated by experience. 
From these triumphs of the intellect of man, Mr. 
Babbage draws hints of the possibilities of omnis- 
cient omnipotence, and ridicules effectively the 
arrogance of those who think they can read the 
plan of the universe from a limited and fragment- 
ary observations of its working. The eloquence 
and grace of his style are no less remarkable than 
the vigor and originality of his thoughts. We re- 
gret that we cannot give an extended analysis of 
the “Treatise,” and still more, that it is out of 
print, and scarcely to be found, even among anti- 
quarians. Much of its science has been partly 
superseded ; but its power to charm the reader is 
as fresh as ever. 

This notice would be incomplete without further 
allusion to the calculating machine, to which this 
great man may be said to have devoted his life. 
As early as 1821 he commenced, under the patron- 
age of the British government, the great difference 
engine, which we believe was never completed, 
though its principle has been triumphantly vindi- 
cated in the construction by Scheutz, of Stock- 
holm, of machines on the same plan, one of which 
is in constant operation at the Dudley Observa- 
tory in Albany. . 

The purpose of this apparatus is not to perform 
the operations of ordinary arithmetic, but to com- 
pute and correctly print the numbers required for 
astronomical and other tables, when they consti- 
tute regular series, constructed upon a general 
formula, with a single variable. A masterly 
discussion of the whole subject may be found in 
President Barnard’s volume on The Industrial 
Arts and the Exact Sciences, one of the U.S. Re- 
ports in the Paris Exposition. 

Mr. Babbage had projected in detail, a so-called 
“ analytical engine,” to deal with much higher and 
more complicated problems than are possible to 
the difference engine ; and it is to this project that 
he refers in the Ninth Bridgewater Treatise. The 
great cost of the undertaking, however, seems to 
have prevented its construction. In fact, the 
cheapest and most available calculating machine 
is still the human brain; and these complicated 
substitutes are chiefly valuable as illustrations of 
the very power which they have never succeeded 
in supplanting. 


LEGS. 


am we do without them? ‘The affirmative 
C propositition we acknowledge is a startling 
one. Yet more can be said in favor of it than at 
first flush you may think. The higher the civil- 
ization, evidently the less use we have for legs; 
and as Mr. Darwin will tell you, it is in this way 
of disuse that superfluous organs are and ought to 
be extirpated. 

Now, where wealth refines, and gives the largest 
liberty of development, to do without legs is shown 
to be the first tendency developed. Tweedle’s 
wife must have her carriage, as all fine ladies do. 
They shop in them; and if highly refined, they 
have the goods brought out to the carriage, lest 
their nether limbs should be called into play. 
They visit in them ; we have known a very super- 
fine lady beg her leg-using friends to come down 
and see her at the carriage door; or, if they owned 
a horse and buggy,to share her seat, and chat 
with her awhile inside. They attend church and 
the opera in them: and we shall doubtless live to 
see the footmen bearing in the be-laced and 
flounced, and jeweled divinities in handsome 
chairs, from their seats in the carriages to the lux- 
urious cushions, where they are to listen to the 
new prima donna, or the Rt. Rev. Cream Cheese. 

The tendency is evident. The ingenuity of the 
race is taxed to rid us of this burden, and—if we 
may use the word—impediment. The dignified 
Turk tucks them under him, as much out of sight 
as possible. The tailor, on whom the highest civ- 
iization depends, follows suit. No parlor is well 
furnished now without leg-rests ; and the flowing 
garments of those who have all taste and grace, 
and intuitive perception of the ideal in beauty, 
are expressly designed to conceal the humiliating 
fact that they are disfigured by these unrefined 
appendages. 

We men, in a coarser way, reveal the same drift. 
Perhaps it might be going too far to point to the 
historical readiness with which men at the slight- 
est provocation rush in crowds to put themselves 
in the way of cannon-balls and chain-shot, and to 
the admiration they feel for the hero with no legs. 
We waive this. But one thing is incontestable. Let 
men act out the invariable impulse common to us 
all; let them smoke, or talk, or read, in the atti- 
tude which they take when wholly free from re- 
straint, and the legs which were made to hang 
down, they will put up. The weight of them, the 
blood that falls down into them, the uselessness of 
them when drudgery is gone, and the sweeter 
hours of life have come, move us to rid ourselves 
of them as far as we can. We remember an illus- 
tration of the intense enjoyment that men expe- 
rience when they have put their legs to roost, as it 
were, which we think will convince the thought- 


‘ful and honest reader that in a perfect state a rid- 
dance of the annoyance must be made perpetual.- 
One of the first merchants of New York related it 
tous. He was in Memphis, in the good old days 
before the war. His window commanded the front 
piazza of the hotel; and there, after dinner, sat a 
long row of that highest type of gentlemen which 
the world has ever known; each with a cigar in 
his mouth, each tipped back in his chair, and 
resting his heels on the top-rail. It was a sample 
of civilization in its culminating glory. Suddenly 
one of their kind, with quiet determination in his 
face, ascended the steps, walked at a steady, mod- 
erate pace behind the smokers, shot a man through 
the head, who was reading, with his back toward 
the chivalrous gentleman who honored him with 
this attention—and then, with the evident con- 
sciousness of having done a brave and noble thing, 
quietly retraced his steps, and lounged away 
down the street. 

Now, mark the effect of culture. Not aman of 
the smokers took down his heels. They removed 
the cigars from their lips to exchange remarks,— 
but the luxury of being, in effect, without legs, 
was too great to forego for the trivial duty of 
helping a wounded man, or arresting an assassin. 
The only defect in our illustration is evidently 
this: the hero walked off. With an evident dis- 
dain of his legs, it is true; but it would have been 
much better, had he been borne away in triumph. 

But we have higher evidence to adduce. Judge 
Edmonds—a man whose testimony none will doubt 


time when he has leisure to enjoy it, told a scien- 
tific friend, not long ago, that when his deceased 
acquaintances first came to see him after their 
death, they walked. In a few weeks, however, 
they floated. (Mr. Home anticipated this privi- 
lege recently in England. He should not have 
done the thing till he was dead.) In a few months, 
the Judge avers, their feet were gone, and only a 
vapory continuation of their extremities left from 
the knee downward. And at last, having no use 
for legs, the superfluous absurdities had wholly 
disappeared. It is not exactly pertinent to our 
theme, but it may interest the scientific mind, to 
learn from this unquestionable authority that the 
absorption of disused organs goes logically, though 
slowly on. He called for Sir Isaac Newton a short 
time since, and when that learned gentleman, who 
sometimes forgot his dinner, even when he had 
need of it, made his appearance from among the 
stars, there was nothing left of him below the 
diaphragm. He had a philosophic nut for Lord 
Bacon to crack ; and to effect a meeting of the 
pundits, the Judge kindly offered, at the close of 
hisinterview,tocalli the “greatest, wisest, mean- 
est of mankind.” Judge Edmonds was not sur- 
prised to find, when the father of the inductive 
method came, that he was all gone to the shoulder 
blades.. He had never much use for a heart, they 
say. 

And now,as 2 fow stubborn people foster a 
prejudice against the the contributions to science 
made by even the most veracious of Spiritualists, 
we turn for a final support to our theory to what 
we know to be facts. We have recently been 
among the mountains, and one day stopped with 
our wife to make a call. We had waited but a 
moment in the neat room when we heard the sound 
of smoothly-rolling wheels in the entry, and sud- 
denly, with a swift and graceful turn at the door, 
there glided into the apartment a bright-faced wo- 
man, seated on a little platform, quite at her ease. 
She rolled up to where we stood, the long train of 
her dress sweeping after her in a queenly way, 
and welcomed us in a cheerful, courteous manner, 
that banished all embarrassment in an instant. 
She was born without the lower limbs. This im- 
mense advantage, which, no doubt, it took Sir 
Isaac and my Lord Bacon scores of years to attain, 
had not destroyed her natural sweetness and ur- 
banity ; but had increased her energy amazingly. 
The day before she had taken a long ride 
through the mountain passes alone. Her arms 
had great strength,—her fingers a peculiar del- 
icacy of touch, and her brain was as clear 
as a pebbly- bottomed lake. When she was 
married to a fine young carpenter, who thinks he 
has the best wife in the county, it was important 
that the wedding-trip should pay its own expenses. 
So they took in their wagon “ a piano, two fiddles, 
and an accordion.” She played them all. Why 
two fiddles were taken we do not know—perhaps 
for effect—perhaps because of some slight differ- 
ence in their structure—but she played one with 
the bow in her right hand, and the ether with the 
bow in thea left. The bridegroom was not much 
of a musician, we judge, as her father, who had 
been our host the night before, and had told us of 
the bridal tour, remarked that her daughter “took 
the heft of the music herself.” Her children are 
bright, comely boys and girls; but unfortunately 
they are not blessed with their mother’s exemption 
from the lowest burdens of humanity—those haunts 
of corns and bunions. 

One more proof. It is incidentally connected 
with the above, but it came to us from quite a dif- 
ferent source. Before their marriage, this accom- 
plished and happy woman had taken a ride of a 
few miles, to visit a neighbor. Alighting from 
the wagon with an alertness which never fails to 
astonish those who witness it, she entered the 
house, and had been’ chatting with the family 
awhile, when Johnny came in—an intelligent lad, 
then enjoying his fifth summer. It was the first 
time he had seen her. ‘Watching her quick and 


graceful movements, for a time his fine, intuitive 


—one who has the best society at his beck at any} 


perceptions overleaped our slower methods, and 
going up to her, he exclaimed, in earnest excite- 
ment, “Have you got over them?” “Got over 
what?” she said. “Legs!” cried Johnny. “Have you 
gotover them?” Witha glance of that boundless 
wisdom which parents often detect in their chil- 
dren, he saw in a moment that legs were to be put 
into the same category with mumpsand whooping- 
cough and measles. It is evident that we can do 
without them; and itis by no means impossible 
that Judge Edmond’s visions may even anticipate 
a happy state which may be partially realized by 
mortals before they present themselves to their 
friends in dissolving views. — 

We can think, just now, but of one practical ob- 
jection to this improvement. It would not permit 
the wealthy members of our future Rings, when 
arrested, to offer their persecutors the bail which 
they would probably most like to give. Z. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
HOW SHALL WE PRAY}? 


FRIDAY EVENING, Oct. 27, 1871. 


HERE is nothing that marks the intellectual 
training to which we have all been subject, 
and which goes with our faith, so much as the feel- 
ing that persons have on the subject of prayer. The 
questions that are put, and the difficulties that peo- 
ple have, indicate how largely the intellectual ele- 
ment predominates, and how little there is of that 
tranquil, relying faith which marked the primitive 
Christians, and which belongs, happily, to not a few 
in our day. We are accustomed tu inquire, first, 
into the grounds of prayer, and then into the special 
applications of it. If we can see through the whole 
matter, we feel encouraged to pray. 

Prayer is not without the intellectual element, by 
any means, but it is essentially a thing of the heart. 
It springs from a sense of weakness, and a sense of 
want. It springs from a certain spiritual aspira- 
tion. Itis just as certain that the heart lifts itself 
up to something above it, as that sparks and flames 
lift themselves up into the air when théy are kin- 
dled. Onein whom this does not happen is by his own 
fellows counted dull, coarse, and even stupid. The 
finer, the larger, the richer, the truer the natures of 
men are, the more a tendency of something higher 
than the mere senses is shown in them. 

In general, the truest spirit of prayer is that which 
is the nearest likened to the affectionate, confiding 
disposition of a little child. A child asks for a 
thousand things every day of its father and mother. 
Sometimes it asks because it likes to ask—that is all. 
It does not care about the things asked for one way 
or another. And sometimes it asks because it wants 
them, and does not know how to get them itself. 
But while there is in the child’s mind a sincere wish 
for the things asked for, there is always a disposi- 
tion of willingness to be overruled, if the parent 
thinks it better. There is a spirit of submission to. 
the will of the parent. 

Now, in our approach to God, we come to a great 
Power, to a great Wisdom, to a boundless Goodness, 
administering in heaven and upon earth, and in 
lines that transcend our analysis or knowledge. | 
And God’s counsels are not revealed to us. But, 
every day, to him who lives in a spirit of prayer, 
there are a thousand things which he would com- 
municate. Some of them are not petitions. I take) 
it that as we grow older we make fewer petitions, 
though we pray more. Prayer, more and more, is 
communion ; itis adoration; it is love; itis trust; 
it is an.expression of the finer and nobler feelings in 
God’s presence. And our petitions, as we grow ola- 
er, are, I think, less and less for ourselves, and more 
and more for our fellow men. 

But as the heart ripens, this peculiarity, that we 
leave everything with God, increases; and we come 
to have such implicit trust in his wisdom and good- 
mess and his willingness, nay his desire, to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly more than we ask or think, that 
we bring our prayer and lay it at his feet, and are 
resigned to wait. The question hardly arises with 
us, whether we shall, or whether we shall not, wait. 
It is our trust in God which is our truest prayer. - It 
is that implicit resting in God which scarcely leaves 
us a chance to calculate whether we shall make so 
much, and so much, and so much. | 

There are, in certain exigencies, importunities for 
immediate answers to prayer, which I do not rebuke, 
and which I would not rebuke; but these are occa- 
sional. There are great and pressing emergencies, 
when we, as it were, storm the kingdom of heaven. 

“The kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, and the vio- 
lent take it by force.’’ 

But, as I have said, these emergencies are excep- 
tional. 

If we fulfill the apostolic injunction to pray “al- 
ways’’; to “‘be instant in season, out of season,”’ 
(that is, at appointed times of prayer, and at times 
not set apart for prayer); if we are in the mood of 
prayer all the time, then I think we shall find that 
by far the greatest part of our petitions are peti- 
tions which do not press for an immédiate answer, 
so far as they are petitions; and that We wind around 
and around, and around, the throne of God the 
silken-thread of communion, not for the sake of 
drawing by it something down upon us, so much as 
for the sake of being drawn by it up toward God. 
And the more one ripens in praying the more the 
feeling is, ** Thy will be done.” And in proportion 
as one’s heart ripens into that state, prayer be- 
comes more and more blessed; because, whatever 
be the result of our petitions, ‘‘ Thy will be done,” 


we get. 

While I make these general remarks against im- 
patience, I think itis eminently wise for those who 
are inthe daily habit of prayer, to specialize’ their 
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is the answer that we sought, and the answer that | 


| petitions more. I think that in regard to our busi- 


ness, if we could do as the apostle seems to have 

done, it would be well. He seems to have taken up 

one church after another where he was laboring, 

and to have had the statistics, and to have gone 

through the whole church in prayer, and to have 

called them all, or as many as he could remember, 

by name. And all his affairs, his whole business, 

was a matter of prayer. That is, he conversed 

with God about it. I think it would be wise if we 

took our business and our households to God. It 

would be wise if we were to remember our compan- 
ions beforehim. I suppose there are none of us that 

live perfectly, or that live with perfect people. 

There are none of us who have not our own moods 
and infelicities; and weare brought over against the 
same things in others. And if instead of beating 
against each other’s faults, we were accustomed to 
take, in the spirit of trust and prayer, our com- 
panions and children, one by one, in all the varia- 
tions and emigencies of the day, and from day to 
day, and go with them to God, I suppose they would 
be more sacred to us. I supposé our conduct toward 
them would be more rich and beneficent. I suppose 
we should suffer less from the attritions of life. We 
should suffer less from harsh speeches, from impa- 
tience, from that which is malign, and should enjoy 
more of the spiritual and the heavenly in our in- 
tercourse one with another. We pray generally : 
that is right. We pray in communion: that is: 
right. Butit seems to me that we should hallow, 
as it were, all the ordinary places of our daily con- 
verse in business, by bringing the Spirit of God by 
prayer into it. God will walk with us in every 
place in which our feet are called to tread, if we 
will walk with him. 

I am walking on the hill, and there opens 
up a little view above me. The clouds take 
a position, and the whole scenery affects my mind. 
in a way thatis unusual. I get a view that perhaps 
I could not get by any amount of watching. If I 
waited for it at any other time, I never should 
catch it. In my mind it connects itself with 
God. I ejaculate the thought and feeling. And 
[I hit it precisely. In the first place, the feeling 
was bubbling upin me. Then it wasa very short 
prayer. And I did not delay as many people do. 
[ fired on the wing, and hit. 

I meet a person, and he says some unpleasant, 
disagreeable thing to me; and I am riled, as the 
saying is. And when I get alittle further along I 
say to myself, ‘‘ Now what a foolish creature you 
are!’’ [have a sense of Christ’s patience with 
me. I call to mind that he, though reproached, re- 
viled not again. And the winning beauty of 
Christ’s patience touches me so that I instantly 
confess it and say, “Lord help me!” It is right in 
the line of practical experience; and when the feel— 
ing itself is hot in me I confess the sin and ejaculate 
some prayer. And so it isall day long. 

My mind is so constructed that humor is as com- 
patible with devotion in my case as sobriety is in 
other people’s. To me there does not seem to be 
any discrepancy between a devotional state of mind 
and seeing things in a ludicrous point of view. And 
so, all through, there is a compatibility between 
my religion and that which falls out in my daily 
experience, whether it be beauty of landscape, or 
the amenities of social life, or innocent hilarity. 

More than that. As you see constantly in the 
water silver bubbles coming up from the bottom 
and breaking on the top, so silver thoughts, as it: 


j were, rise up in all the phases of life, bursting: 


through in ejaculatory prayer. 

If there is a dear friend in the room, and you are 
reading a newspaper, and you come across some- 
thing that is partieularly interesting, you want to 
read it to that friend. And if there is something 
unusual going on out of the window, you naturally 
say, ‘‘Look here!” One pair of eyes is never 
enough. And if you go down town, and something 
pleases you, you think, “‘I will tell that as soon as I 
get home,” And so thoughts of others are con- 
tinually interwoven with your experience. All the: 
time that kind of intrusive affection is working. 


Mr. ——asked, Whatis the duty of those who do not 
seem to find God, or who do not seem to find his presence 
so near that he can hear their prayers ?” 


Sometimes their duty is to let it alone. It is no 
necessary always to force things. It may be tat 
there is a physical cause, that it is transient, thut it 
will pass away, and that they will come irty the 


right mood in. If you worry and fret, vu wi 
be apt to produce the effect tbat ought to bi: avoid. 
ed. There is such a thing as proaucing ra_h/an ex- 
cited, nervous state of the mind that it canmat com- 

prehend. But there are many way: u whieh o 
feels a movement to prayer when i e imagination 
does not bring to him apy very listinot view of 
God. And one may pray to an indistinct view of 
God. The feelings with which cue prays will differ 
at different times. Therefore do not bapy an old 
Let personal ana private Very, as 
as possible, be exactly tiue to, thaw which is 
within you. If God is afar off, and the way seems 
dark, say so. And if you do uct feel moved to pray 
g. Gedis’not a tyrant who. 


k a long account of Ge>tand creditagainst you. 
And when you feel like praying hut little, pray bat 
il You are the Lord’s 


short. And in ‘respect to these moods, if th 
tent and habitual, ey are 
worry. 
whether 


printing-office, I go 
through the tube, d I know that the message 


I do not see 
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itive. You are net bound ‘to maine 
Pe, he is spperreey much nearer than at others. But 
his seeming presence or absence need not affect our: 
belief that he hears our prayers. 
: I can stand in the rooms of my office in New 
York, and communicate with the men in the fifth 
story. If I want to spes ne ite: 
q hin it: ue nearc @ 
‘ m and-he Goes not answer me baek; but I have 
3 no doubt that, having received the message, he wil! 
L. attend to my wants. I say, for instance, * Send me 
down the proof of such and such an article,” and 
by and by he sends it down to me. 
4 So, it seems to me that sometimes we speak to God 
: in heaven, as i¢ were through an invisible meaium. 
He does not answer immediately; but neverthelcss 
3 we know that he ig there, dnd that even if we do 
’ | | send our Gaougat or prayer up, an it alone, 
| | do not tret or worry about it, — 


- with earnestness and deliberation. 
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AMERICAN WOMEN NOT LOVERS OF NATURE. 


{From the Nation.] 


HERE is reason for questioning whether wo- 
men in this country are not gradually becom- 

ing disqualified for much enjoyment of nature. We 
have spent some months in a neighborhood so famed 
for its landscape beauty that it was, at the time, 
visited by hundreds of strangers. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there were the most inviting 
groves, ravines, and mountains on all sides, far and 
near, that the temperature was generally agreeably 
cool, and the walks in several directions not at all 
difficult, it Was rare to see women on foot a mile away 
from the houses at which they were staying; rare to 
meet them out of doors atall, dressed otherwise than 
as for church or a shopping expedition in Broadway. 
In their driving and sailing, it was obviously the 
social opportunity, not the scenery, that was sought. 
A flower in the grass, a bunch of ash-keys, a birch 
trunk, the bark of which suggested the making of 
a house ornament, the most commonplace objects 
thus associated with indoor life, would at once take, 
and completely withhold, attention from the finest 
view. To have been once upon a certain road, or to 
a certain point, was a reason for not going there 
again. We have seen also, recently, seven car-loads 
of people wait at Suspension Bridge, the greater 
part all the time in their seats, for half an hour ofa 
fine autumn afternoon, but two of the whole num- 
ber, and these men, taking the trouble to step the 
length ofthe train ahead, where, instead of the gloom 
of the station-house, there was a view that would 
repay a voyage across the Atlantic. To be sure, the 
greater number had been over the road, and had 
seen it before, from the car-windows, as they passed 


the bridge. Not one in a hundred of the women} 


who can command a earriage in the Central Park 
has ever been in the Ramble; not one in a thousand 
has cared to walk in it twice. This lack of interest 
in nature is not often found in Kurope except 
among the lowest, peasantry. The vulgarest En- 
glishwomen make at least an effort to appear supe- 
rior to it, and they cannot do this without benetit- 
ing their children. At places of resort in Great 
Britain and Germany which may be compared with 
that we have referred to, go where we would, 
within a good half-day’s walk, we have always 
found scores of women and girls, many of them 
showing by their attitude and occupationdéhat they 
were not only really enjoying but studying nature 
If there is such 
a defect, and it is growing upon us, how is it to be 
accounted for? We are inelined to think that the 
too exclusively indoor life, with intervals of church, 
lecture-room, and street, to which the better part 
of our women have been hitherto led, tends to dis- 
qualify them for observing truly, and consequently 
for enjoying, the beauty of nature on a large scale. 
With constant training of his faculties, no artist 
feels that he can appreciate or fully enjoy a land- 
scape the first time or the first hour that he looks 
upon it, 


THE SPIRIT AND THR LETTER. 
{From the Hebrew Observer. } ; 


BOUT two thousand years ago there existed 
a Jewish sect called the Sadducees, who pre- 
tended to be followers of the Law, while the Phari- 
sees yielded more to the necessities of the circum- 
stances, and interpreted the letter accordingly, 
which they averred to be in part the construction 
given to these laws traditionally by Moses. History 
lost sight of the Sadducees after the destruction of 
the temple. But a sect which also rejects the rab- 
binical interpretations, and follows elosely the letter 
of the law, although they, too, are obliged to yield 
to circumstances, rose in the eighth century, called 
Caraites, textwarians, because they follow the writ- 
ten text of thelaw. They exist to this day in Tar- 
tary, Luthdnia, Poland, Turkey, Crimea, and in 
Upper Egypt. 

A similar sect exists at Nablus, the ancient She- 
chem in Palestine, in the remnant of the ancient 
Samaritans. As admirers of the letter of the law, 
they dare not kindle fire in their houses on the Sab- 
bath, as is written: ** Ye shall not kindle fires in 
your settlements on the Sabbath-day.’’ A separate 
prohibition forbids all baking and cooking on that 
day. (Exodus xvi: 23.) Accordingly the Samaritans 
do neither cook food nor kindle fires on the Sabbath; 
they eat cold food, but, to make up, they enjoy ex- 
cellent fare on Fridays. On the eve of the Sabbath, 
they must sit in the dark, as no light is to be kindled 
on the Sabbath. According to the Habaitzaileth, a 
paper that appears in Jerusalem, they kill cattle in 
the way we do, but simply with a sharp, and not so 
particularly smooth-edged, knife. But they do not 
examine the inside as we do. Their women are 
stiictly separated at certain periods. Their dead 
they have buried by Mohammedans, whereby they 
avoid the legal uncleanliness. At the suppesed ap- 
proach of death, they leave the house, and also re- 
move the furniture, as utensils also are susceptible 
of uncleanliness. 

From the great number of restrictions which at 
every step circumscribe their lives, and of which, 
although a portion achieve some good, others had 
their good reasons at the time of their promulgation, 
it would seem that a slavish following up to the let- 
ter is a hard, and frequently an embarrassing and 
useless task. To sit Friday evening im the dark isa 
rather miserable way of devoting a Sabbath to God; 
while a cheerful house and table, with religious 
readings and religious entertainments, aré sesh 
more consonant to the spiritof thelaw. .. . 

The Samaritans st?ll kill every eve of the passover, 
the pascal lamb, and roast it as ordained. 


A SINGULAR DISCOVERY. 
{From the Catholic Advocate.] 
Sieg removing a reck which was projecting in 
the Mont Cenis tunnel, at four miles from 
either opening, and more than three thousand feet. 


below the surface of the ground, a laborer lately | 


found embedded in hard granite formation, evi- 
dently of antediluvian origin, if not anterior to the 
creation of man, a gold watch, with a hunting case, 
silver hands, enameled face, compensated balance- 
wheel, and self-winding spring, not only in perfect 
good order, but even actually running and marking 
the hour of the day. The rockin whichit had been 
preserved, is hard and solid, and bears all the marks 
that it had never been disturbed since the — 
of its formation. 

We are told that thisincident has created a great 
sensation among scientific men, who are now en- 
deavoring to solve the problem. How and by whom 
the watch was placed in the very center of this 
mountain is a matter of very great interest, but it 
would still be a matter of greater wonder that it 
should have grown there, with its various metals 
and complete machinery, so well formed that in re- 
gularity it competes with the sun. 

Howsoever it may be, there can be no doubt of: 
the fact, for it is reported by those who have seen, 
touched and examined the matter. Skepticism 
cannot avail here. But should you deny your assent, 
or should you refuse to acceyt it us the effect of 
mere chance, or again should you insist on its being 
the work of some intelligence, you must at least 
conclude that some masterly intellect has not only 
presided over the formation of but also given the 
impact to, these millions of worlds, whici have, for 
thousands of years, rolled in that space, out of 
which no material being has ever existed or can 
ever exist. Eventheeye of a gnat contains more 
delicate machinery than was ever found in a watch 
or clock. Therefore admit the Mont Cenis story, 
or believe in the existence of God. 


MONTHLIES FOR NOVEMBER. 
THE SAILOR. 


{From Old and New.]} 
HE sailor looking out to sea, 
Through the bleak darkness of the night, 
Amid the throbbing of the waves 
Still hears her voice so soft and light ; 
And fancy brings the sound to him 
Of church-bells ringing through the spray: 
And in the sparkle of salt waves 
He sees green fields, and smells the hay. 


Oh! well for him he has this thought, 
This moment’s thought, forgetting care, 
That, as the ghip flies on apace, 
He sees blue eyes and sunny hair. 
To-morrow o’er the glassy sea, 
Beneath the glowing tropic’s sun, 
Shall float loose timbers, shattered spars, 
And all his dreaming shali be done, 


HARTE, HAY, AND THEIR IMITATORS, 
(From the Galaxy.) 


HE condemnation of the recent Western po- 
ems is the disproportionate and deleterious 
influence they seem to be exerting upon the young 
men who write for newspapers and magazines. We 
should be sorry to have much of even the work 
j which Mr. Harte and Mr. Hay have furnished in 
| duced permanently into our Mterature. But what 
can be said of the rest of the mushroom growth 
which has sprung up in a night under the quicken- 
ing breeze of their exaggerated success? It is not 
wonderful that rural youth should be excited to 
efforts of imitation of anything which seems to suc- 
ceed. But it indicates a singularly morbid or apa- 
thetic public taste, that these crude maunderings 
should gain access to respectable journals. The most 
prominent literary weekly of this city printsin con- 
spicuous type, and illustrates with careful engrav- 
ings, a seemingly endless series of rustic rhymes, 
bathetie beyond expression, of the sort that any 
farmer-boy might write all day after his chores were 
done. They go unscathed of oriticism, of course, 
for they are no more susceptible of dissection than 
a bowl of mush. Hvery village of the West has 
what it calls its local ‘‘ dialectician.’’?’ Bad grammar 
and slang scem the only unfailing passports to the 
editorial favor. Our literature seems bent on turn- 
ing its wrong side out, and displaying to the world 
its seams and ravelings and tattered linings. 


It is principally because they are the fons et origo 
of this detestable class of writings, that we object to 
the verses of these two young gentiemen from the 
Weat. It is not quite accurate to say that we object 
to them atall. They are so unambitious in design 
and structure that they would scarcely come within 
the province of serious criticism, but for the absurd 
degree of admiration, and in Mr. Hay’s case of at- 
tack, which they have excited. ‘They belong to the 
class of jeux d’esprit which poets haverarely writ- 
ten, but with which clever men have always amused 
themselves. The ‘‘ Needy Knife-Grinder’’ of Can- 
ning, the ‘“‘ Policeman X Ballads ”’ of Thackeray, the 
charades of Praed, all belong to the same school; 
and some verses of the same kind, and equally good, 
have issued from a grave club of professors at Har- 
vard. They are things to smile at, in rare cases to 
laugh at, but-never in any case to criticise nor to 
elevate into models, They are the recreations of 
cultivated men, and it indicates a most lamentable 
lack of critical appreciation that they have been 
received as the fresh, original, untutored utterance 
of a new civilization. There is no note of the bar- 
baric yawp inthem. Truthful James and Jim Bind- 
so could no more have been created by the typical 
Westerner than ‘“‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ could have 
been constructed by its tenant, or ‘‘Sam Weller” 
could have been evolved from the brain of a London 
footman. Nothing could more plainly show the in- 
capacity of the ordinary newspaper critic than the 
fact that the Pike County Ballads and the Califor- 
nian ones have been lumped together as of the same 
class. There is no more resemblance in their pur- 
pose or construction than there is between the ‘‘ Cas- 
tilian Days’”’ and “‘The Luck of Roaring Camp.’’ In 
Mr. Harte’s verses there is a grace, a delicacy of 
touch, an airy quaintness, of which there is no trace 
in Mr. Hay’s bare and naked rhyme. In the one, the 
fancy of the author, disdaining dramatic consist- 


| ency, flits gayly about the subject, more intent on 


_| a single note even. 


miserly also in his craving for time, that he would, 


showing the brilliancy of its own wings than upon 
reaching its purpose; in the other, the narrator, 
having a story to tell and a point to make, goes at it 
with a dull and serious brutality, unrelieved by a 
single glimmer of humor or conceit. 


EARLY INDICATIONS OF DULLINGER’S DEFECTION. 
(Translated from the Historisch-Politische Biaetter for the Cath- 
oliec World.)} 

BOUT the end of the year 1861, the writer of 
these lines went to Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He visited Bihmer, and will never forget a scene 
he witnessed on the occasion of that visit. The 
great historian was sick at the time, fresh in mind, 
it is true, but in a repining condition, and almost 
bitter. Our conversation turned on the condition 
of the University of Munich under the régime of the 
so-called “* Bernjungen.”’ Bibmer expressed great 
regret at what was going on in Munieh, but reserved 
the vials of his wrath for the celebrities of the 
month of March previous. Especially, he made 
Dillinger responsible for it that so favorable a time 
had not been used for the founding of a historical 
echool in the interests of the church. It was well 
known that Dr. Déllinger bad had many scholars 
during his long career as a professor; but he had 
founded no school. It might be sgid, even, that he 
did not leave a disciple after him. Whilst he expa- 
tiated in the endless world of book in a manner 
hitherto unparalleled, perhaps it became impossible 
for him to prepare the living materials which 
young men needed, and lost the gift of sociability. 

Bibhmer became more and more aggravated as he 
proceeded, till, finally, his anger culminated in the 
followiug anecdote: He said that, when Dillinger 
visited Frankfort last, he had a walk with him 
through the city, and Déllinger had spoken to him 
about his literarv plans. He, Bbhmer, remonstrated 
with him, and inquired why he did ‘not fulfill his 
older promises; why he did not continue his unfin- 
ished church history. Whereupon Dillinger, stop- 
ping and swinging his cane, said with asmile: You 
see, Lean’t do that; for now my researches have 
brought me to such a pass that I cannot make the 
end of my history tally with the beginning; the 
continuation of my church history would be entirely 
Protestant.’”’ Isee Bihmer this momeut before me 
with the same grim visage which he wore as he 
closed this story with the words: ‘‘He—he said 
that!” 

Still, in 1860, Dillinger’s great work, Christianity 
and the Church in the time of their Foundation, ap- 
peared. Embracing the results of the latest re- 
search, and written in the most charming manner, 
this book touched and strengthened many a Catho- 
lic heart, as it did my own. But Ddllinger has made 
that same beautiful book a sad memorial of his fall. 
He had written the book when he was sixty years of 
age, but when, in 1868, the second edition of it ap- 
peared, it was discovered that he had omitted some 
of the principal passages of the first edition, bearing 
upon the promises to and the establishment of the 
primacy; and what he had not*® omitted, he had 
changed in the interests of liberalism, and all with- 
out giving any ground for the alterations, without 


COUPERATION. 
{Horace Greeley, in Wood’s Household montniy.) 


HOLD that tens of thousands immediately, 
hundreds of thousands more remotely, of those 

who now work for wages, may wisely and usefully 
combine their means and their efforts in the prose- 
cution of their several pursuits on the principle of 
co§peration. I believe they would find this more 
agreeable, and less capricious than the wages system, 
under which a thousand men may be suddenly 
thrown out of work merely because their ‘‘ boss’’ is 
ineompetent, or extravagant, or dishonest. 

Coiperation is not Communism, and has little 
resemblance thereto. It is the principle which 
underlies every joint-stock bank and insurance com- 
pany, with most American manufactories. The 
profits inure to the stockholders, after the pay- 
ment of wages to every worker. In codperation, 
stockholders and workers are mainly the same per- 
sons. He who has one hundred shares will receive ten 
times as much dividend as the owner of barely ten 
shares; but the latter may receive the higher wages 
if he be the more efficient worker. The object never 
lost sightof is to give every stockholder and every 
worker his righteous due, neither less nor more. 

Cotperation neither asserts nor implies that labor 
is inadequately recompensed under the system it 
aims to supersede ; nor does it imply the contrary. 
It does affirm the right of every one to his due, and 
the advantage of harmonizing the interest of capital 
and labor. It further affirms that the workman 
will naturally be more industrious, faithful, provi- 
dent, frugal, when working in his own establish- 
ment, than if he were an employé of some one else. 
It asserts that the habit of saving ought to be more 
generally diffused and more carefully cherished 
than it now is. It regards the wages system as 
tempting to improvidence and reckless expenditure 
by giving a man all his earningsin cash, weekly or 
monthly, and supplying him with no strong, pal- 
pable inducement to save them. In coiperation, 
the need, constantly felt, of more capital, more ma- 
chinery, etc., would lead many unconsciously to fru- 
galities to which the wages system is not calculated 
to incite. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS. 
{From Harper’s.) 


DWARDS was pre-eminently a student. 
Tallin person, and having even a womanly 

look, he was of delicate constitution. He was, how- 
ever, so temperate and methodical in his living, 
that he was usually in good health, and able to give 
more time to study than most men. Twelve or 
thirteen hours of every day were commonly allotted 
to this. So} devoted was he to his work as a stu- 
dent, that he was most unwilling to allow anything 
to disturb it. Though he was careful to eat regu- 
larly and at certain fixed hours, yet he would post- 
pone his meals fora time if he was so engaged in 
study that the interruption of eating would inter- 
fere with the success of his thinking. He was so 


opposing counsel, 


leave the table before the rest of the family and 
retire to his room, they waiting for him to return 
again when they had finished their meal, and dis- 
miss them from the table with the customary 
grace, 

Edwards was almost a thinking machine. Wher- 
ever he was, wherever he went, his pen was with 
him as the means of preserving his thoughts, and if 
by chance he failed to have it with him in bis walks 
or rides, he would fasten pieces of paper to various 
parts of his clothing by means of pins, and associate 
with each some train of thought or some important 
conclusion, to be thus preserved until he could get 
to hisinkand paper. So, also, at night, he would 
fasten pins into his bed-curtains as the mementoes 
of his thoughts during his wakeful hours. 

That a man thus thoughtful should yet be indif- 
ferent to many things of practical importance 
would not be strange. Accordingly we are told 
that the care of his domestic and secular affairs was 
devolved almost entirely upon his wife, who, hap- 
pily, while of kindred spirit with him m many 
reapects, and fitted to be his companion, was also 
capable of assuming the cares which were laid upon 
her. It is said that Edwards did not know his own 
cows, nhoreven how many belonged to him. About 
all the connection he had with them seems to have 
been involved in the actof driving them to and 
from pasture occasionally, which he was willing to 
do for the sake of needful exercise. A story is told, 
in this connection, which illustrates his oblivious- 
ness Of small matters. As he was going for the cows 
once, a boy opened the gate for him with a respect- 
ful bow. Edwards acknowledged the kindness, and 
asked the boy whose he was. ‘‘ Noah Clark’s boy,’’ 
was the reply. A short time afterward, on his re- 
turn, the same boy was at hand and opened the gate 
for him agalu. Edwards again asked, “* Whose boy 
are you ?”’” The reply was, ** The same man’s boy I 
was a quarter of an hour ago, sir.”’ 


SCRAPS FROM*THE DRAWER. 
{From the same. } 


NECDOTE or WEBsTER.—In these 
latter days, when the office of the Sur- 
rogate is the theater of so much unseemly 
wrangle over the wills of testators that men who 
have property to leave may sometimes despair of 
their wishes being consummated, an anecdote of 
Ezekiel Webster, brother of the ‘* godlike,’’ may be 
aptly quoted : 

-~Wheu iu full practice he was employed to defend 
the will of Roger Perkins, of Hopkiuton. The 
physician made affidavit that the testator was struck 
with death when he signed his will. Mr. Webster 
subjected his testimony toa most thorough exami- 
nation, showing, by quoting medical authorities, 
that doctors disagree as to the precise moment when 
a dying man is struck with death; some affirming 
that it is at the commencement of the fatal disease, 
others at its climax, and others still affirming that 
we begin to die as soon as we are born. 

‘“‘T should like to know,”’ said Mr. Sullivan, the 
‘“‘what doctor maintains that 
theory ?”’ 

“Dr. Watts,”’ said Mr. Webster, witn Breat 
meavitvs ~*~ 

**The moment we begin to live, 
We all begin te die.’ ” 


The reply convulsed the Court and audience with 
laughter. 


OFFENDED DIGNITY. —The Democracy have had 
a clear working ‘majority in , Lilinois, for a 
number of years. But when the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment went into effect it enfranchised so many of 
our *“*cullud bredren ”’ as to make it apparent to the 
party leaders that, unless a good many black votes 
could be bought up, the Republicans would carry 
the city election. Accordingly advances were made 
to the Rev. Brother —~, whose influence it was 
thought desirable to secure, inasmuch as he was 
certain to control the votes of his entire church. 

He was found “ open to eonviction,’’ and arrange- 
ments progressed satisfactorily until it was asked 
how much money would be necessary to secure his 
vote and influence. 

With an air of offénded dignity Brother —— re- 

lied, 

4 ‘‘ Now gemmen, as a regular awdained aki 
ob de Baptist Church, dis ting has gone jes as far as 
my conscience will "low; but, gemmen, my son will 
call round to see you in de mornin’.”’ 


THE LANGUAGE OF BRUTES, 
{From Old and New.] 


HE Chevalier de la Tour Landy, in a book of 
counsel to his daughter, written some time in 

the latter half of the fourteenth century, makes a 
similar use of a magpie in a tale which has a moral 
toit. ‘I will tell you a story,” he says, *‘ in regard 
to women who eat dainty morsels in the absence of 
their lords. There was a lady who had a pieina 
cage, which talked of everything it saw done. Now 
it happened that the lord of the household pre- 
served a large eel in a pond,'and kept it very care- 
fully in order to give it to some of his lords, or of 
his friends, in case they should visit him. So it hap- 
pened that the lady said to her female attendant 


that it would be good to eat the great eel; and ac- 


cordingly they ate it,and agreed that they would 
tell their lord that the otter had eaten it. And 
when the lord returned, the pie began to say to 
him, ‘My lord, my lady has eaten the eel.’ Then 
the lord went to his pond, and missed the eel; and 
he went into the house, and asked his wife what 
had become of it. She thought to excuse herself 
easily; but he said that he knew all about it, and 
that the pie had told him. The result was that 
there was great quarreling and trouble in the 
house ; but when the lord was gone away, the lady 
and her female attendant went to the pie and 
plucked all its feathers from its head, saying, ° You 
told about the eel.’ And so the poor pie was quite 
bald. But, from that time forward, when it saw 
any people ‘who were bald, or had large forheads, 
the pie said to them, ‘ Ah! you told about the on ” 
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and Art, 


E DUCATIONAL NOTES. 


rIMIE Stevens Institute of Technology at Hobo- 

ken, N. J., on the munificent foundation pro- 
vided by the late Bdwin A. Steveus, bids fair to be- 
come one of the noblest institutions of learning in 
the country. Its design is to “fit young men of 
ability for leading positions in the department of 
mechanical engiveering, and in the pursuits of scien- 
tifie investigation from which this and all the sister 
arte have derived, and are daily deriving such incal- 
culable beuetits.’ It is intended to afford a thor- 
ough training in the elementary and advanced 
prauches of mathematics in so far as these are use- 
ful means of investigation and work; and to give a 
thorough practical course of instruction in Physics, 
by means of Physical Laboratories, in which stu- 
dents will be trained to experimental researches. 
Mechanical Engineering, tneoretical and practical, 
will form a distinct Gepartment under a Professor 
experienced in the practical relations of his subject. 
The same may be said of Mechanical Drawing and 
Descriptive Geometry. Chemistry and Metallurgy 
will be taught witb all the modern appliances of 
working laboratories, and practically illustrated by 
a series of metallurgical furnaces constructed for 
the purpose. French and German will form an es- 
sential part of the course of instruction; anda de- 
partmeut of belles-lettres is to be added to “ turnish 
the means of acquiring that cultivation. of literary 
taste and the facility of graceful use of language, 
both in speaking and writing, which is as desirable 
in the engineer and map of science, as in the classical 


student.” 

The convention of school teachers and officers 
at Montgomery, Ala., a short time ago, greeted with 
‘‘repeated rounds of applause’”’ a strong address by 
General Clanton on the education of the colored 
people. God, political economy, peace—indeed, ev- 
ery common interest, he said, demanded the educa- 
tion of the colored population of Alabama and the 
South; and the Southern peop:e ought to engage in 
the work. General Gordon, of Georgia, heartily 
endorsed the views of Gen. Clanton, and said that 
only by so doing could they discharge the debt of 
gratitude they owed the colored people of the 
South for their conduct during the war. A resolu- 
tion was afterward unanimously adopted to the 
effect that any Southern gentleman or lady engug- 
ing in the education of colored youth should receive 
the cordial support and countenance of the mem- 
bers of the Convention. Their action would have 
been nobler if they had not restricted their counte- 
nance and support to Southern teachers. Perhaps, 
however, they thought it necessary in view of their 
demand that there should be ‘less jobbing, less 
cramming with political clap-trap ana poison, and 
more real teaching,”’ in colored schools. 


At the Convention of the Pennsylvania Teach- 
ers’ Association at Williamsport, Mr. Jerome Hop- 
kins gave the teachers an earnest address urging 
to music in the common gchools. 
af we are ever to wipe out the reputation of being a 
nation of rowdies,’”’ he said, ‘“‘and command the re- 
spect of foreigners in the amenities of social inter- 
course, a national cultivation of music must lead 
the way.’”’ Hecould not see any good reason for 
excluding rudimentary vocal instruction as an intei- 
lectual study, while every other reasonable advan- 
tage was offered by the schools. 


The University of Nebraska, located at Lincoln, 
the capital of the State, has an endowment in lasds 
that will soon be worth a million of dellars. This 
year the State has expended seven thousand dollars 
on the nuclei of its library, cabinet, and apparatus. 
The Tribune exhorts tue good people of the State 
not to give money to build up rival institutions. If 
they will avoid the error of other States and perfect 
one schoel they may soon have a University that 
will rank with the Universities of Iowa and Michi- 
gan. 


Philadelphia has a population of a little over 
two-thirds that of New York. Her school enroll- 
ment the past year was 134.574, with an average 
attendance of 71,556. The enrollment reported for 
New York was, excluding evening schools. about 
215,000, with the evening schools, nearly 240,000. 
The average attendance for all the schools was less 
than 100,000. Philadelphia employs 1,539 teachers; 
New York 2,455, besigles 330 in the evening schools. 
The cost of the Philadelphia schools last year was 
nearly $1,500,000. Our schools cost almost double 
that amount. 


The anniversary of the plébicite was celebrated 
in Rome, October 2, by a distribution ef prizes 
among the pupils of the public scnools. The distri- 
bution was made in the public square of the capital, 
M. Loniza, the Minister, and other publie officers 
assisting. Signor Placide delivered an address to 
the scholars who afterward joined in a vocal per- 
formance which was enthusiastically applauded. 


At the great Exhibition in London this year 
there was a display of plain sewing from all parts 
of the world. The prizes were ail given to Great 
Britain; and when the time for distribution came, it 
was found that every prize was gained by Irish 
women. The cause of the superiority of Irish sew- 
ing was found to be the instruction given in this 
hecessary art in all the national schools. Plain 
sewing is recognized by the Irish government as an 
important part of education, and every Irish girl 
who goes to the national scnools is taught it, to the 
great increase of the comfort and happiness of the 
households of which they are members. Sewing is 
not taught in the English schocls, and as a rule, the 
needlework of the poorer classes is exceedingly 
rude. 


General de Cissey has sent a circular to the 
heads of the military schools of France, and to mili- 
tary examiners, calling attention to the insufficiency 
of the geographical instruction given the cadets—an 


after the disgraceful and disastrous exhibitions of 
lack of knowledge.of theirown country displayed by 
French officers during their late war. Another im- 
portant addition to the instruction given in these 
schools has been projected. In the course of the 
present year professorships of German language and 
literature are to be established in all of them. The 
next crop of candidates for the marshal’s baton are 
likely to gain a knowledge of thespirit and power of 
their “ hereditary enemy ”’ in a more timely aud less 
costly way than their predecessors. 

The Minister of Public Worshipnnd Education at 
Bertin has formally refused the memorial of the 
Danish deputies from Sleswick, asking the with- 
drawal of the order making the teaching of Germau 
obligatory in the primary schools of Danish Stes wick. 


THE OCTOBER QUARTERLIES. 


HE North American starts with a paper upon 

‘ Volcanism and Mountain-Building” in which 
the readers will find-a great deal that is technical, a 
variety of scientific difficulties which are still left 
unsettled, and here and there, at vast intervals, a 
tangible conclusion upon some vexed geological 
question. Following this is an article upon * The 
Regeneration of Italy,’’ which is at once very op- 
portune and very lucid. It is evidently written by 
one who understands Italy through a prolonged 
personal experience, and who can philosophize over 
its shortcomings with good humor as well as candor. 
We know not where to look for a more intelligent 
account of the local politics of the Italian peninsula, 
nor for a clearer presentation of the actual situa- 
tion. Itis pleasant to find that the writer of the 
article regards the future hopefully. In *“ The Mis- 
government of New York,” Mr. Charles Nordhoff 
offers as a remedy for municipal misrule, a plan 
borrowed partly from the national constitution. 
He would have citizens vote for a Common Council- 
man and the Mayor, theseandno more. The Mayor 
should be elected for a year and have absolute right 
of appointment of all heads of departments, of the 
judiciary, ete. The Common Council should be 
simply legislative, and should hold the right of vot- 
ing all money appropriations. That the present 
elective system is a confusing one, is undoubtedly 
true, and Mr. Nordhoff very pointedly explains the 
cause. His article, if a trifle toe confident, will 
amply repay a careful reading. Prof. Whitney fol- 
lows with a rather long paper entitied ‘* Language 
and Education,” in which important questions re- 
lating to our home educational system are discussed 
with characteristic ability. The final article upon 
‘*‘French and German Diplomacy after Sadowa”’ is 
devoted to showing how completely wauting was 
Napuleon III. in diplomatic astuteness, and how 
incomparably silly the French people have proved 
in comparison with their Teutonic rivals. 


In The New Englander, Mr. Robert K. Weeks, 
under the essay-head of ‘‘The Poetry of William 
Morris,’”’ aims to prove that this new English poet, 
while a pupil of Chaucer, fails to equal or even to 
approach the gladness or fullness or flexibility of the 
master’s verse. Moreover, Morris is represented as 
constantly describing pictures instead of actual 
facts. The critic concludes of his author that he is 
néltuer a groat narrative Or lyric poet, but that in 
bis own field ‘* he has done some of the best work of 
the day.’”’ Following this is a bracing paper on 
“Ohristianity in its Progressive Relations,” and 
next a keen bit of metaphbysics.in which ‘“ The 
Ground of Confidence in Inductive Reasoning”’ is 
searchingly discussed. In ‘‘ Cultus Ventris,’’ Mr. 
Conant not over clearly preaches the subjection of 
all appetites to the demands of the spirit. Prof. 
Dwight gives usin this number the fifth of his suoc- 
cessive articles upon Yale College, this time empha- 
sizing practical things—the necessity of the widest 
and deepest financial foundations for the different 
departments of the University, the propriety of 
erecting new buildings in such a way as shall give 
an interior quadrangle, the advisability of employ- 
ing stone instead of brick as a building material, 
hints as to better ways of investing the Yale 
funds, etc. Prof. Bartlett in ‘‘The Theory of the 
Extinction of the Wicked,” as advocated by Consta- 
ble and others, shows that such an eventuality is in- 
consistent with Biblical teachings. The final artiéle 
on ** Railways and the State,’’ by Dr. Bacon, is a 
bold and exceedingly suggestive discussion of one 
of the most important political questions of the 
day. 


The American Presbyterian Review is altogether 
given over to theology the present quarter; and its 
articles all have a sort of second-hand character, as 
if they had previously been used as sermons or ad- 
drésses, or for other public purposes. Indeed in 
many of the papers the fact is frankly acknowl- 
edged. This feature which detracts from the fresh- 
ness, does not, however, affect the final value of the 
Review's contents, and we are free to say that many 
of the papers before us are admirable in breadth 
and solid worth. The leading article on ‘‘ Faith,”’ 
by Prof. Welch, is unusually suggestive, the writer 
taking Positivism on its own estimates, and showing 
the weakness of its foundations, and then passing 
on to the direct arguments in support of his theme. 
Rev. Willis J. Beecher in his estimate of ‘The 
Old Testament as a Rule of Duty,’’ decides that the 
Hebrew Scriptures have as clear validity as the 
Greek Scriptures; have not been abrogated; are as 
binding to-day as they were at any past time, except 
where laws or regulations or acts were evidently 
purely local in their bearings. Prof. Hamilton dis- 
cusses “ Term-service in the Eldership’’ and claims 
that the rotary system now being introduced in 
some presbyteries of the church has the endorse- 
ment of tradition. Dr. Rodgers, in “The Judicial 
Trial of Jesus,’’ givesa condensation of Mons. Dupin’s 
famous review of De Salvador. Other papers are 
“The Antagonisms, Perils, and Glory of the Spiri- 
tual Philosophy” by Dr. Mears, ‘* Explorations in 
Palestine” by Dr. Crosby. and’ a translation of Dr. 
Wieseler’s article on ** The Epistle of Barnabas.” 
The Baptist Quarterly opens with a discussion 
of Church Finances. The idea that communism 


intimation that would seem to be hardly necessary | was adopted as a theory of Church Order in the be- 


| ginning is shown to be erroneous, while the adop- 


tion of a community in property in immediate con- 
nection with the Penteoost had its design and use in 
teaching the grand spiritual truth of Christian fel- 
lowship. The writer gives great importance to this 
primitive idea of fellowship and dwells upon it at 
length. Thesecond paper is on “ Pastoral Authori- 
ty,’ its rights and limitations. The settlement of 
Rhode Island as a “colluvies” of sectarians and 
heretics (vide Cotton Mather), who were summarily 
ejected by the austerity of puritanism, called by 
itself at the beginning ‘‘A Lively Experiment,”’ 
gives a theme for a very clever article showing some 
of the mistakes made by our good ancestors, resulting 
in a lively little State, not behind her sisters in Chris- 
tian qualities. “The Antiquity of Man” is very 
ably handled. The writer shows himself well-inform- 
ed in his subject, and impartially deals with the un- 
founded assumptions of scientific men and of theo- 
logians; on the whole proving very conclusively 
that there has been no valid proof of any high an- 
tiquity, and that, on the other hand, Usher’s chron- 
ology is notinspired. The last article is a historical 
paper on the first formation of Independent 
churches. 


The Congregational Quarterly has an interesting 
biographical sketch of William Carter, one of the 
pioneer ministers of the West. In ‘The Revision 
of the English Bibles’”’ the Rev. James H. Means 
points out some special and peculiar errors of the 
King James’ translators. Dr. Allen has an admira- 
ble article upon the decline of population in New 
England, in which the views of Prof. Seeley, regard- 
ing the immediate cause of the downfall of the Ro- 
man Empire are employed quite dexterously to ex- 
plain facts in our own politico-social history. There 
is furthermore astrong Protestant paper upon “The 
State and Religion in its Schools,” as also a forcible 
discussion of ‘* Revivals, How Discerned and Pro- 
moted.”” The review department of this number 
is unusually attractive. 


BOOKS. 


The Four ls; Translated from the Greek text 
of Tischendorf, with the various readings of Gries- 
bach, Lachmann, Tischeadorf, Tregeller, Meyer, 
Alford, and others; and with critical and explan- 
atory notes. By Nathaniel 8. Folsom. 2d edition, 
with Appendix. Boston: A. Williams & Co., 1871. 
The title-page will make this an attractive book to 

scholars. A new translation of the more familiar 

portions of the Bible has much to contend with in 
making approaches to the popular mind. Associa- 
tions with the very words of the Scriptures make 
them sacred things, and the old meanings have be- 
come endeared by thoughts which they have sug- 
gested, and reasonings founded upon them, and by 
memories with which they are interwoven. But to 

a thorough student of the supreme Book, a patient 

comparison of the different readings, and a consci- 

entious translation by one so competent as Prof. 

Folsom, cannot well fail to be most welcome. 
Much of the phraseology of the received version is 

retained in this translation; and where it is depart- 
ed from, it is evidently to secure exactness in the 
rendering, and to bring in the more valuable of the 
results of modern scholarship. ‘The author’s well- 
known humanitarian views, though made very 
prominent in the notes,—which follow the transla- 
tion,—are not permitted, so far as we can judge, to 
influence his work as an honest translator. 

And in the notes themselves, although the pre- 
existence of our Saviour is contended against, repe- 
titiously, and with hardly restrained earnestness, 
and he is considered as only the greatest moral and 
religious Teacher of the world—suffering vicariously 
for the people,—as Socrates did,—because they need- 
ed to have the truth, though they murdered him for 
speaking it,—yet the supernatural” is recognized. 
Most of the miracles are permitted to stand as nur- 
rated, with only the general qualification that the 
Orientals were accustomed to ascribe many of the 
effects of natural law to the direct interposition of 
God,—as the Arabs do to this day. 

In the notes upon the Proem of the Gospel accord- 
ing to John, he favors the idea that the mind of the 
Apostle was much influenced by Philo, and by the 
Hebrew literature with which he was familiar, and 
that he personificd the Word of God, as Wisdonr is 
personified in the Proverbs of Solomon. 

The drift of the volume is undoubtedly toward the 
rationalistic explanation of the Gospel narrations; 
and some difficulties are ingeniously slipped by,— 
and some very remarkable events are quietly left 
without a word of comment. The notes upon the 
25th chapter of Matthew, occupy the third of a page; 
and in mitigation of the 46th verse of this chapter— 
“‘ These shall go away into everlasting punishment ”’ 
—he brings in Plato and Xenophon to show that men 
are benefited after death by being chastised. We 
suppose they knew. The word ‘“‘eternal”’ he thinks 
is substantially satisfied if ‘‘taken in the sense of 
that which is beyond the limits of time.”’ 

The book is carefully and admirably printed, and 
will find a place in many libraries. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Fallof Man. By the author of The Gospel 
of Peace. (New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.) _The 
author of The Gospel of Peace should have been con- 
tent with the lucky laurels which crowned that 
somewhat feeble satire. His name stands too well 
in more creditable departments of literature to gain 
anything from repeated excursiens into the field of 
broad burlesque. What The Gospel of Peace pos- 
sessed to justify its rather dreary fun,—a definite 
and serious motive—is entirely lacking in the pres- 
ent brochure, which amounts to nothing more than 


a vulgar travesty upon Mr. Darwin’s theory of the] on, 


Origin of Species. Itis not a heinous sin to try to be 
witty and fail; and an honest failure of this kind is 
sufficiently punished by the public to be spared by 
the critic. But it is a trick unworthy of a refined 
writer and a gentleman, to take refuge from dull- 
ness in indecency; and in the present instance, the 
bad taste of such a course is all the more repulsive, 
because the subjects so coarsely, almost pruriently, 
burlesqued have been treated by Darwin 
scientific spirit, for a purely scientific purpose. The 
author’s foot-notes, referring to Darwin's works in 


> 


a purely | 


justification of his own libels, are an additional in« 
sult. As well might the anonymous colleetors of 
the filthy trash which is vended in sealed envelopes, 
and in spite of the police, adorn their pages with 
references to medical and anatomical text-books. 
In comparison with the fault we have criticised, the 
fact that this author has entirely misconeeived the 
Darwinian hypothesis is a trifling matter. 


Paralysis, and other Affections of the Nerves: 
Their Cure by Vibratory and Special Movements. 
By George H. Taylor, M. D. (New York: Samuel 
R. Wells.) In this little book Dr. Taylor discourses 
briefly on the nature of paralysis and kindred dis- 
eases, and the rationale of their treatment by move- 
ment externally applied. The theoretical part of 
the discussion can best be appreciated by the phy- 
sician or scientist, yet it is written in the language 
of common life, and may be read with interest by 
all whom the subject concerns. But the special aim 
of the book is the exposition of the system best 
known as the *‘Swedish Movement Cure,” with il- 
lustrations of its methods and results. We take 
pleasure in commending Dr. Taylor’s statements to 
the attention of that large class who suffer under 
some of the many forms of nervous disease. We do 
not profess to be able te judge scientifically of the 
value of his system; but we do know that the cures 
which he modestly mentions in this little treatise 
might be paralleled by a number of others quite as 
remarkable, wrought by his treatment. Judging 
the tree by its fruits, we are convinced that there is 
both a sound principle and a judicious application 
of it, in this method of treatment. We areespecially 
glad to call attention to the book, because Dr. Tay- 
lor,—who is as unlike the race of quack specialists 
in his modesty os in bis other qualities—bardly uses 
even the ordinary and legitimate means of exciting 
public attention, and this book fell in our way only 
by accident. 

Two College Friends, By Fred W. Loring (Bos- 
ton: Loring,) is a short story of the devoted friend- 
ship of two young men, “‘ passing the love of woman.’’ 
Its rise and growth are pleasantly sketched, with 
sentiment and humor. The tragic climax is the 
sacrifice by one friend of his life, to save that of the 
other. From the preface we infer that the narra- 
tive, as to character at least, is founded on fact. We 
trust this is not the case as to incidents; it is difficult 
to believe that Stonewall Jackson would condemn 
to death a prisoner who had violated his parole for 
a few hours only, on an errand of mercy, and who 
had immediately and voluntarily returned to sur- 
render himegelf. It strikes us that the Confederate 
chief and the doomed Union soldier talk, in the final 
scene, very like a pair of lunatics, shaking hands, 
exchanging compliments, and lamenting the * duty” 
which forces one of them to order the other to im- 
mediate execution. It is a pity that the natural 
pathos which characterizes many passages of the 
story is marred by its forced conclusion. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


PATRICK DONAHOE, Boston.—The Monks of the West. By the 
COUNT DE MONTALAMBERT. (2 vols.) Price in calf, $12; 
cloth; $8. 

Hurnp & HOUGHTON, New York.—Zanita ; a Tale of the Yo Semite. 
By THERSSE YELVERTON. Price $1.50. The Church Idea. By 
W.R. HUNTINGTON. Price $1.%. 

D. LoTHROP & Co., Boston.—The Talbury Girls—By CLARA 
VANCE. 

C. T. WARD & M. A. WARD (Editots and Publishers), New York. 
—Canticles and Psalms ; A Complete Service of Ohapts for the 
Episcopal Church. 

J, 8. REDPIBLD, New York.—Christine. From the French of 
LOUIS BMAULT. Price #0 cts. Travelers’ Guide to the City of 
New York. Price 25 cts. 

ERASTUS DARROW, Rochester, N. Y.—The Churches of Rochester. 
By the Rev. F. Dk W. WARD. 

J. B. LIPPINOOTT & O0., Philadelphia.—Muskingum Legends. By 
STEPHEN POWERS. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY.—Heart Life——By THEODORE L. 
CUYLER. Price 50 cts, The Christian Use of Money. By J. F. 
W YCKOF?P, Price 20 ets. 

CARLEION & LANAHAN, New York.—Saving Faith. By the Rev. 
I. CHAMBERLAIN. Price $1.25. Foot-Prints of Roger Wil- 
liams. By the Rey. Z. A. MupDeéER. Price $1.25. The Heroine 
of the White Nile. By Prof. WILLIAM WELLS. Price $1. 

RB. W. CARROLL, Civcinnati.— Walks About Jerusalem. By ISAAC 

ERRETT. . 

T. B. PETERSON & CO., Philadelphia.—Fanchon the Oricket. By 
GEORGE SAND. Price $1.50. Monsieur Antoine. By GRORGE 
SAND. Price 75 cts. 

AMERiCAN TRACT SOCIETY, New York.—The Dark Night. By 
LUCY E. GUERNSEY. Edna Harrington. A Summer in the 
Forest. 

JAMES R. OSGOOD & Co., Boston.—Joshua Marvel. By B. L. FAR- 
JEON. Price $1.25. 

BROUGHTON & WYMAN, New York.—Little People Whom the Lord 
Loved. By E. B. F. Price $1.25. Posie. Price $1.25. The 
White Chrysanthemum. Price $1.50. The Boys and Girls of 
Beach Hill. By A. J.GREENOUGH. Price $1.25. 

HENRY A. YOUNG, Boston.—The Red Shanty Boys. By PARK 
LUDLOW... Price $1.50. 

IVISON, BLAKBMAN, TAYLOR & Co., New York.—First Series in 

Music. Parts1,2,and3. By B. Loomis. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—The Ancient History of the 
East. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. Price $2. Joshua Marvel. 
By B. L. FARJEON. Price 4 cts. 

FRANCIS B. FELT, New York.—The Land of Lorne. By ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. Price $2. Miss Columbia’s Public School, By a 
Cosmopolitan. (Illustrated by T. Nast.) Price, paper 50 
cts., cloth $1. 

HOLT & WILLIAMS, New York.—Poems and Ballads of Goethe. 
Translated by W. HDMONSTONE AYTOUN and THEODORE 
MARTIN. Price 31.50. Art in Grecce. By H. TAINE. Trans- 
lated by I. DURAND. Price $1.25. 

THE CATHOLIO PUBLICATION SOOCIETY.—Life of the Rev. Mother 
Julia, Translated from the French. The Catholic Family 
Almanac for 1872. 

LIBBY & SwirtT, San Francisco.—The Apostolic Treasury. By 
the Rey. E. P. GRAY. 

ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia.—The Half Crown and His Phi- 
losophy. By the Rev. RoBeRT HALL. Price $1. 

NATIONAL TEMPERANOE SOCIETY, New York.—The Hidden 
Flower. By FANNY ELIZABETH BUNNETT. Price $1.25. The 
Seymours. Price $1. 

D, APPLETON & CO., New York.—Poems. By WILLIAM CULLEN 
BRYANT. Old Curiosity Shop—American Notes. By OHAS. 
DICKENS. Price 7% cts. 

8. SCRIBNER & Co., New York.—Memoir of the Rev. Patrick 

Copeland. Price & cts. 

Gro. P. PUTNAM & SONS.—Hating and Drinking (Handy Book 

Series). By GEO. M, REaRD, M.D. Price 50 cts. What the 

World Made Them, By the author of “ Travels of an Ameri- 

can Owl.” Ppige $1.25. 


We haye also received current numbers of the following pub« 


lications : 
The Banker’s Magazine — London Review — 3 
The Catholic World—i he 
8 ene—The Bibliopolist—Appleton’s Journat (monchly 
NewYork. The Atlantic Monthiy—Old and New—Our 
¢ Radical—Boston. . Lippi Magazvne—The bapt 
urg. ew ew ven, 
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“My Wite and I,” the appearance of which is 
unavoidably interrupted for this number, will be 
concluded next week. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY. 
N our number for September thirteenth, we 
noticed an effort in Lange’s Commentary, on 
2 Thess. ii: 1-12, to characterize as an pnscriptural 
delusion, the doctrine set forth by an American 
divine, of the progressive regeneration of man by 
the preaching of the Gospel and the outpouring of 
the Spirit till human society was universally per- 
vaded by spiritual power, and truly organized 
under its influence, and that Christ will come 
through such power, and reign over an emanci- 
pated world. 

Instead of this, the dictihne of a final apos- 
tasy to atheism and self-exaltation was pre- 
sented as according to Lange the true and 
Scriptural view of the future, which shall pre- 
cede the coming of Crist. This view was 
based entirely on the exposition there given of 
the one passage of Scripture just referred to. 
After stating our dissent from that view and re- 
buking the Commentator’s flippant condemnation 
of the prevailing opinion of the large majority of 
the Christian community as an unseriptural delu- 
sion, we announced our purpose at anotber time 
to consider more fully the invalidity of Lange’s 
interpretation. To the execution of that purpose 
we now return. . 

The essential ideas of the passage (2 Thess. ii: 
1-12) are, that there shall come a falling away, or 
an apostasy, and that the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, shall through it be revealed. He is char- 
acterized as opposing and exalting himself above 
all that is called God or worshiped ; so that he as 
God sitteth in the temple of God showing himself 
that he is God. He is said to come after the 
working of Satan with all power and signs, and 
lying wonders and deceivableness of unrighteous- 
ness, and men are said to be given up to his 
delusions because they are not willing to receive 
the truth and be saved. As to the true translation 
of the passage there is no controversy. The main 
question is, to whom do the things predicted ap- 
ply? Who is the man of sin? The common 
Protestant answer has been, the Pope, as the head 
of the Romish corporation, which is called a 
church, but is in fact a great politico-commercial 
corporation. Lange and his co-laborers give rea- 
sons for rejecting this view, and refer the fulfill- 
ment to the future, and interpret the “ falling 
away” as denoting a universal apostasy from 
Christianity to atheism. 

What we have to say of this interpretation may 
be included in the forthcoming statements. 

The reason alleged against applying the passage 
to the Papacy, i. e., that it foretells atheism—is 
insufficient. The apostasy here described is not 
a godless apostasy—as Atheism is. 

Paul, in another passage, to which Lange does 
not refer, describes the apostasy, as the great 
Gnostic ascetic apostasy, out of which, in fact, the 
Papacy grew. 

Paul declares the elements of the apostasy to 
be then at work, and to be repressed from full 
development by a restraining power. Of atheism 
this was not true, for there were in the days of 
the Apostle no influences tending to this result. 
Gnostic and ascetic elements then were tending 
to such an issue as was seen in the Papal hier- 


“The Papal hierarchy, headed by the Pope, did 
practically on principle exclude men from access 
to the true God, and interposed a human God in 
his place, sitting as a God in the temple of God. 

This substitution was effected through a series 
of frauds and Sranions, unparalleled in the his- 
tory of man. 

We cannot fully unfold these positions, but will 
suggest a few thoughts on them. 

Lange and his associates, as we have said, refuse 
to apply these words to the Pope and the Papal 
hierarchy because the man of sin, they say, is rep- 
resented as atheistic, opposing all that is called 
God or worshiped, and exalting himself above it. 
«All religion he treads under his own feet.” 
This they say is not true of the Papacy. 

We reply, the very words of the passage imply, 
yea assert, that the man of sin is not atheistic. 
‘He admits that there is a God, and that he hasa 
temple. His crime is that he places himself in 
that temple as God, and intercepts for himeelf 
the worship of the true God. He presents him- 
sejf as God. This, too, is done as the context 
shows in effect by fraud and delusion, and not 


as an ast of open and avowed impiety. This is 


not a deseviption of open and malignant atheism, 
but of a real assumption of the place of God, in 
the church of God, effected by fraud and delusion. 
This is exactly what the Papacy effected. In 
theory it cut off all access to God, except through 


> 


the Papacy, all individual reading of the Bible 
and free thought of God, and communion with 
him, and gave to the Papal corporation the entire 
right to think for man, and the monopoly of the 
grace of God to be dispensed by the sacraments, 
the validity of which depended entirely on. their 
sanction. And by an interdict the Pope assumed 
the power of excluding whole nations at once 
from all access to God, and all means of salvation. 
Well may Lange say, “one is amazed to see how 
much of this applies.” 

But he says this mystery cannot be shown to 
have been at work in the days of the Apostle. 
Even if it were so, still less can a mystery of 
atheism be shown to have been then at work. 
But itis not so. The elements out of which the 
Papal system grew were then at work. The sys- 
tem of pious fraud was then developed, the prin- 
ciples of Gnosticism, and Asceticism, and of Sac- 
ramentalism were also at work, and it is easy to 
show how out of all this the Papel cerporation 


grew. 


And it is striking that in 1 Tim. iv: 1-8 Paul 


in speaking of the future apostasy directs our 
attention to these very things as its essential ele- 
ments and roots. Out of these was to grow ‘that 
great system that should have a form of godli- 
ness and deny its power. 

Lange says also that the restraining power is not 
easily explained on this view. If it were so, we 
reply still less easily can it be explained on the 
atheistic theory. 

But it is not so in fact. Why was this great 
hiefarchal power developed at Rome, rather than 
at Constantinople? Because at Constantinople 
the Emperor still had his palace and court and 
exercised imperial sway, and subordinated his 
bishop to himself. From Rome the Emperor was 
removed, and in his absence the Roman bishop 
found room to expand, till at last he filled the 
sphere of the Cesars. But till the Emperor was 
removed this was impossible. Hence it is easy to 
see what was the impeding power that needed to 
be removed out ef the way. 

In speaking of Lange as teaching thus, we use 
his name for convenience’ sake. The Commentary 
is many-headed. Auberlen, and Riggenbach, and 
Dr. Lillie are responsible for the translation and 
commentary of the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
but a great array of authorities is given to sus- 
tain their views. 

But that they are radically opposed te the true 
interpretation of the Scripture in question we 
are fully convinced. 

We have given only the germs of our argument. 
A full exposition of them would greatly augment 
their power. 

It is sad at a time ‘when we need hope and 
power, to enter into our great enterprise for 
Europe, to find a Commentary sustained by such 
authority engaged in cutting the sinews of hope, 
and opening before us a future of blank and 
malignant Atheism, before we can hope for the 
coming of the Son of God. 

It will require an immense amount of good to 
make that Commentary, on the whole, a blessing to 
the church if, on the basis of a false interpretation 
of one passage, it is to persist in its opposition to 
the doctrine of the conversion of the world by 
the preaching of the Gospel, and of the advent 
through this of a universal spiritual reign of 
Christ on earth, to hold up before us the prospect 
of approaching atheism blank and universal. 

[In our former article Luther is represented 
(by the printers) as sustaining the view which we 
oppose. It should be Luthardt, a writer of the 
present age, who is quoted and endorsed by 
Lange, etc.] 

THE RESULTS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CONVENTION. 


Episcopal General Convention seems to 
have dealt with the difficult questions be- 
fore it, much in the manner in which general 
conventions have been wont to act time out of 
mind. It avoided radical measures in any direc- 
tion. It wholly discarded anything like “ heroic 
treatment.” In place of new legislation, it most- 
ly contented itself with expressions of its own 
sentiment, in such form as to have little but usual 
weight. The general spirit of both Houses seems 
to have been very amicable. 

The proceedings as a whole indicate a disposi- 
tion to make the best of things as they are, and 
to trust to nature and time rather than surgery 
for the removal of disorders in the system. 

Three years ago, the House of Bishops appoint- 
ed a committee of five of its members to report at 
this time as to legislation on Ritualism. The 
committee—the members of which were quite 
evenly divided, as between High and Low 
Church,—made this year a report strongly con- 
demnatory of all the characteristic Ritualistic 
practices. But after debate, and conference be- 
tween the two Houses, this report finally failed 
of adoption by a close vote. Various substitutes 
were proposed ; but the only action finally taken 
was a resolution condemning in very general 
terms all innovations in doctrine and practice. It 
is noticeable that the bishops were evidently far 
stronger against Ritualism than the clerical and 
lay delegates. It may be said, considering the 
general tone of the entire proceedings, that the 
convention showed itself unfavorably disposed 
toward Ritualism, but not willing to take coer- 
cive measures against it. 

The trouble of the Evangelicals with the as- 


serted sacramentarian wording of passages in | 


the Prayer-book, was met in an unexpected way. 
Nothing was doné toward introducing alternate 
phrases, still Tess toward allowing each clergy- 
man liberty to follow his own conscience. But 
the bishops put forth-a formal disclaimer of the 
offensive meaning attributed to the most trouble- 
some word. “ Regenerate” was declared not to in- 
volve in their judgment the assertion of a moral 
change in the baptized person. This, while far 
less than some of the Evangelicals had asked, 
was perhaps more than most of them had ex- 
pected. 

The action dn these poltite=-the most interest- 
ing, certainly, to those outside of the Episcopal 
Church,—fairly represents the general attitude of 
the Convention. We have yet to learn in what 
spirit it will be accepted by the different elements 
of the church. We presume that the immediate 
danger of any considerable schism may be con- 
sidered as averted. And we suspect that on the 
whole, with little enthusiasm in any quarter, 
there will generally prevail a spirit of tolerably 
contented acquiescence. We infer this, because 
the Convention seems to have represented very 
fairly the average spirit of its church. That 
spirit exalts the importance of unity, and is not 
strenuous for progress. With all the zealous par- 
tisanship of both extremes, which is brought very 
prominently before the public, we judge that the 
great majority of Episcopalians are far too well 
contented with their church as she is, to risk much 
for any change. 

If any outside of that church have expected 
that this Convention would take any active steps 
toward bringing it into close fellowship with oth- 
er Protestant churches, they are of course disap- 
pointed. For ourselves, we have cherished no 


such expectation. We should welcome any signs 


of such a change with joy. But the comparative 
isolation of the Episcopal Church is so framed by 
its whole pervading character, traditions, and 
theories, that we look only to general influences, 
which work very slowly, to bring about any 
change. And heartily desiring the prosperity of 
that church as it now exists, we rejoice that its 
deliberations have been marked by so harmonious 
a spirit, and seem likely on the whole to promote 
peace and brotherly unity within it. 


TRACTS. 


LEADING infidel paper publishes in full 


“‘ one of those foolish little missiles ” which, 
it says, the “ great American Tract Society ” is in 
the habit of “throwing into people’s houses, to 
frighten the women and children.” We have 
thought it might perhaps serve a useful purpose— 
a very different one from that which prompts our 
skeptical friend—to reproduce this tract in our 
columns. It is as follows :— 

TIME IS SHORT. 

“Reader mye you nover ennsidered the truth of this 
solemn declaration, by the rapidity of yotr time? Time 
is progressive, and passes away imperceptibly. Time is 
made up of moments which when once gone, improved or 
not, ean never be recovered. Time is given us for the great 
purpose of seeking those things which make for our peace 
and salvation in the eternal world. If these things have 
never yet engaged your serious attention, oh! no longer 
trifle away your precious time, but improve it by thinking 
on your latter end. Hitherto you have been spared from 
year to year, through the protection of your Heavenly 
Father; but you know not how long his providential mercy 
will be extended towards you. The present is all you can 
call your own. To-day you may be in health, to-morrow 
in the GRAVE. Oh! then, come to Christ now for salvation. 
It is in this world, and notin the next, that you will have 
the opportunity of fleeing from the wrath to come. Jesus 
is not only able, but willing to receive you, if you come 
unto Him with a contrite heart. He says, ‘ Behold, now is 
the accepted time; behold now is the day of salvation.’ 
Christ does not say that salvation may be obtained To- 
MORROW, for that is uncertain. Therefore, from this time 
forward, REDEEM YOUR TIME. ‘ Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow, for thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.’ 
Live in the recollection of your mortality, and in all your 
remember that 

TIME IS SHORT.” 

There can be no doubt, all caviling apart, and 
taking the language in the popular sense in which 
alone it is conceived, that this is all both true and 
important. It is very little, atany rate,thatthe infi- 
del paper makes with its infinitesimal cavil, and its 
profound suggestions that “ time was never given 
to us, any more, nor so much, as we were given to 
time ;” that “we were never without time and 
never shall be ;” and that “‘ the eternal world” is 
“a world of which we know nothing, and of which 
no one knows anything about, more than we.” 
In fact. if there could be anything smaller in men- 
tal calibre than this poor little tract, it is the 
sham philosophic comment which here accom- 
panies it. 

But, after all, is it not a serious question, wheth- 
er a great deal of this style of literature, which 


may have done good in its day (though it is some- | 


what hard to understand how), but which.is cer- 
tainly very ill-adapted to the intelligence, even of 
the working classes, of the present generation, 
might not now be profitably laid aside, or replaced 
by something better. We are not exactly advised 
of the amount of this kind ef matter at present 
circulated by the Tract Society. We know that in 
many departments—notably those of graphic and 
typographic art—that institution more than keeps 
pace with the progress of the age. We know, too, 
that its press teems with publications of a far 
higher character than these little leaves, which are 
meant to be simple, and to fly all abroad among 
the common people,“ like airy tongues that sylla- 
ble men’s names.” We are sure that there must 
have been great reforms in the ancient lavish and 
indiscriminate way of distributing these tracts. 
They are no longer left by one pious messenger at 


the front door of natal who happens to neipe. a 
cord of the same in his garret at the time. The 
Swearer’s Prayer is not so often affectionately 
pressed, through the area railing, on the astonish- 
ed and indignant First Directress of the Little 
Bethel Sewing Society ; nor the solemn treatise on 
the Sin of Dancing, upon the man who lost both his 
legs in the war. Still, we fear that large sums are 
expended to print and circulate much matter 
which, though it may, of course, be blessed to the 
conversion of men (for all things are possible with 
God), is certainly not very intelligently adapted 
to that end. Persons may have been “ struck un- 
cer conviction,”—at least the tracts say so—by 
being suddenly confronted with such pregnant 
phrases as, “Where will you be a hundred years 
‘hence 2?” “ Where would you wish to spend Eter- 
nity ?” and the like, but they stand about the same 
chance of being struck by lightning. Workers to 
win men should adapt their means wisely and 
economically to the end they seek; it belongs 
only to the railroad companies, and the makers of 
bad kerosene, to organize accidents. 

Besides, every ineffectual attempt on the part of 
the Church or her agencies, especially where 
marked by childishly misdirected energy, gives 
the impression of feebleness, and exposes her to 
ridicule against which no sincerity of purpose or 
‘grandeur of aim can secure her. 

Is it not worth pondering, some change in our 
working-methods toward manliness and real ear- 
nestness ? 


ROMAN EXCESSES. 


HE Italian correspondence of our Roman 
Catholic papers still comes full-freighted 
with accounts of the sad change in the manners: 
of the Roman people, from decorum to disorder, 
and from devoutness to irreverence, under the 
Italian rule. The censorship is removed from the 
press and the stage, and a flood of licentious 
books, papers and plays is the consequence. 
The ministers of religion are publicly maltreated, 
and even the religious women are not spared in- 
sult. The sacred images in the streets are assail- 
ed, and the very sanctuaries are polluted by the 
scandals of the scoffers; while the seizure of many 
convents, and the suppression of the religious or- 
ders, show that this subversion of the proudest 
boasts of the former Rome is not the work merely 
of popular disorder, but of the Government un- 
der which it flourishes with impunity. 

To all this we have to say, first, that the state- 
ments are probably a little exaggerated, as is not 
unnatural, when the facts are seen through a 
jealous and unfriendly eye. Then, that some 
of the alleged outrages would not appear to a 
Protestant or a republican observer so dreadful as 
is claimed : for instance, the removal of that con- 


|temptible and exasperating censorship, which 


used to subject even the Post Office aua ube Cys- 
tom House to a swarm of prying officials, whose 
essential stupidity furnished the only avenue 
through which one might hope to receive the 
smallest fragment of printed matter even appa- 
rently inimical to the political] or religious doc- 
trines of the Roman government. Again, many . 
of the irregularities specified are inseparable from 
a transition state, in the passage to liberty 
from what Americans must regard as despotism. 

Some, too, are caused by a reaction against per- 
sons and institutions which the enfranehised peo- 
ple—erroneously, perhaps, but honestly—have 
associated with their past disabilities and misfor- 
tunes. And, finally, the residue, consisting of real 
excesses, Which all must unite to condemn as 
ruffianly and vile, is the work of the children of 
the church, and, if we may accept Catholic meth- 
ods of judging, as applied to others, the fruit of 
centuries of church teaching. 

Such methods, however, we do not accept, but 
reject. The claim of the Catholics that these 
excesses are not justly chargeable on their Church, 
because they are in open violation of its pre- 
cepts, we acknowledge to be just. Let no church 
be judged by recusant members who have repu- 
diated its doctrines and departed from its ways. 
And now, will the Roman Catholic priests and 
editors remember that, by the same rule, infideli- 
ty and lawlessness are not results of Protes- 
tantism, whose dectrines they repudiate, and 
whose precepts they disobey ? 

THE DiIsAsTER OF CHICAGO has furnished a 
theme for moralizing in every style, and with 
every variety of lesson. Not altogether wanting 
are suggestions that the calamity was a special 
judgment of God upon the wickedness of Chicago 
and_of the nation. 

But we have seen very few of such assertions, 
in comparison with what used to. be poured out 
on the like occasions. A friend told us that dur- 
ing the first cholera season, being in New En- 
gland, he heard at least a dozen sermons on the 
pestilence by different ministers. Without excep- 
tion, they took the ground that the plague was 
God’s judgment on the national sin of intemper- 
ance! In our day, such confident interpretations 
of the methods of Divine justice have fortunately 
become rare. 

But from the other extreme of opinion, we hear 
views expressed which are hardly less repugnant 
to Christian feeling. We are told that the fire 
had no other relation. to the Divine Providence 
than this: men disregarded natural laws in build- 
ing a city that was not fire-proof, and in using in- 
flammable oil, and the natural consequence over- 


took them. That was all. God, or whatever 
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power rules the universe, set up a machinery of 
natural forees—wind and fire and the like—and 
left them to run their course. Men willfully care- 
Jess of the machinery, or ignorant of it,—it makes 
no difference which,—set caught in the wheels 
and are crushed. Let the men who come after 
keep out of the way of the wheels. And let the 
men in Chicago who have fallen from wealth to 
beggary, or whose children were lost in the flames, 
let them not suppose that the Ruler of the uni- 
verse concerns himse!f about such consequences 
of his decrees. We like this gospel of atheism 
quite as little as the gospel of wrath. It is the 
dreariest waste that ever loomed before man’s 
imagination. From it, as we think of all that 
heart-rending trouble, we turn with comfort un- 
speakable to Christ’s words: “ Not a sparrow fall- 
eth to the ground without your Father's notice.” 
We turn to the rejoicing assurance that “ All 
things work together for good to them that love 
God.” And we are sure that not a pang that has 
been felt by any poor sufferer has failed to bear 
within it some purpose of the Divine love, whose 
fruit shall be disclosed hereafter. 


----— 


Tae Last GREAT INVENTION.—We see in our 
exchanges such circumstantial accounts of the 
new talking-machine, that we must conclude that 
this wonderful triumph of mechanism actually 
exists, or else the said descriptions are a well- 
executed hoax. And yet, though itis said to be 
on exhibition in New York, we have never seen 
it, nor anybody who has seen it. We did see ina 
window on Broadway, the other day, what pur- 
ported to be a photographic representation of it, 
but were too much hurried, at the time, to follow 
up the clue. Will somebody “rise to explain,” 
and give us a little information ? : 

_ Meanwhile we are told that it consists of levers, 
tubes, bellows and things, and is worked by a key- 
board, like a piano. Thatit speaks through anarti- 
ficial mouth “as well as a human being, except 
that there is no inflection, and the final d and t 
are imperfect, being pronounced like th.” Its 
style of talking is like this :—“ l-am-a-mere-ma- 
chine-but-can-talk-as-well-as-you-sir-r-r.” “‘ The 
most difficult words, such as shrimp, sister, Pau- 
line, and the German letters, icks, upsilon, tzet, 
were called for, and pronounced with the greatest 
facility.” 
. The utility of this invention has been ques- 
tioned, but surely upon insufficient reflection. 
Imagine, for a moment, the convenience of such 
& proxy, to be taken on the special car with a 
Presidential traveling party, to be trundled out 
on the platform at stopping-places, and worked 
by an oratorical Secretary, hidden under its gaber- 
dine, and so made to address the crowd without 
extinguishing the light of the executive cigar 
within! Or. still hotter, think of the luxurious 
pemunity with which the bored Congressman 
would turn over on his pillow, as N@ heard the 
landlord order to the balcony the Patent Eight- 
Day Spouter, with which every first-class hotel 
would be provided, and listened to its laboring 
bellows and rattling levers, as they “jerked” a 
response to the enthusiastic serenaders in the 
street below !——But we must stop; the magni- 
tude of the results which this last of the great 
inventions opens out to our view is too immense ; 
it oppresses us. ee 


PEERS AND PEOPLE.—We give under “News 
of the Week” the substance of a singular story as 
to a contemplated political alliance between the 
opposite extremes of English society. A few of 
the most influential Conservative peers, it is 
said, have agreed to lead the workingmen in a 
crusade for the most radical political and social 
changes. For the details of the account, we refer 
our readers to the paragraph on page 285. As 
to its trustworthiness, we. feel incompetent to 
pronounce; but the importance attached to it by 
papers of the standing of the London Spectator, 
forbids us to regard it, as most were at first in- 
clined to do, as too improbable for serious notice. 

It seems almost certain, however, that fuller 
information will at least greatly reduce the pro- 
portions of this marvelous scheme. The first 
article of the compact, as now given, is utterly 
beyond credence. ‘‘ Homesteads for all the poor” 
would involve confiscation of the great landed 
estates of the entire kingdom. That the Marquises 
of Salisbury and Lorne, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
and men like them, are willing to so absolutely 
cut the throat of their order, is a statement that 

eonsiderably passes belief, even in this age of 
wonders. Other particulars of the scheme are 
only less improbable. 

_ $till, that more or less of truth underlies the 
story is by no means impossible. The very fact 
that sueh an account should be treated with 
respect in England on its first appearance, marks 
the rapid change that has been going onin the 
spirit of the nation. But even supposing the 
truth of the version thus far received, it may 
well be deubted whether any likelihood of pres- 
ent suecess would attend the project. Its measures 
would have to be accepted by a Parliament, of 
which one branch is purely aristocratic, and the 
other representative almost solely of upper and 
middle class sentiment. While holding our judg- 
ment on the subject to a great degree in suspense 
for the present, we are much disposed to regard 
the story as important chiefly as an intimation of 


the general course which events are taking, and | 


not as the record of actual f «18, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNIONS PREMIUM. 


N order that there may be no mistake about the 

terms on which the Christian Union presents 

the chromos “‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep” 
to its subscribers, we will state them here. 

Last year, when Marshall's large steel engrav- 
ing of “ Washington” was our premium, we were 
able to present it only to new subscribers for 1871. 
This year, having been providentially prospered, 
we are about to present our premium not only to 
new, but also to renewed, subscribers for 1872. So 
that our eld friends and our new ones fare alike 
at our hands. 

Some of our present subscribers, however, who 
have not renewed for 1872, misapprehending the 
first announcement of the Publishers that the 
chromos would be sent, mounted, to all who en- 
closed twenty-five cents beside their subscription 
money, have been sending the twenty-five cents 
without the subscription money in letters showing 
that they expected the chromos. Such persons 
will have the money credited to them on the 
paper (i.e. the paper will be sent one month 
longer than their subscription demands,) but they 
will see that the chromos, being premiums for 1872, 
only subscribers for the coming year can properly 
have them. But it is forall the 1872 subscribers, 
new or renewing. | 

If any old subscribers came in last year before the 
inducement of the “ Washington” was offered, and 
so did not get that admired plate, they can.have 
it now on renewal for 1872, if they prefer it instead 
of thechromos. But unless this is specified in 
the letter ordering subscription or renewal, each 
name will be entered upon our chromo list, to be 
supplied in the order of its place and time, by 
mail, from the publication office. Rates and 
figures will be found in the Publishers’ Depart- 
ment and advertising columns. 


How Not To Do It.—In the matter of our city 
and county frauds and the law suits which are 
pending thereupon, it is interesting and instruc- 
tive to note the tactics of the defendants. At 
first the charges of the Times were treated with 
indifference, but when the other influential jour- 
nals had seriously taken up the hue and cry, the 
defiant réle was assumed and sustained for a 
while. Next came the attempt at explanation, 
which is nominaJly kept up yet, but has really 
given place to diplomacy, and now we may 
assume that the lawyers and the politicians 
will fight the affair out with their own weapons. 
It is already evident that efforts will be made, 
are in fact already making, to embarrass the 
persecutors on the part of the State. A notable 
instance of this is an inquiry addressed by 
the Corporation Counsel to Mr. George T. Cur- 
tis, requesting his opinion as to the propri- 
ety of instituting legal actions for fraud on behalf 
of the city, county and state. Mr. Curtis replies 
that in his opinion no activu should be brought 
excepting by the officers of the corporation 
wherein the crime was committed, thus making 
it the duty of the city or county alone, to bring 
action for frauds committed within their own 
limits, and against their own treasuries. That 
such a limitation would be disastrous under ex- 
isting circumstances, is we think sufficiently evi- 
dent, and so thinks Mr. Charles O’Conor, and 
so says in a strong letter, the second he has writ- 
ten within a week, pointing out the importance 
of keeping the question of guilty or not guilty 
before the public, and allowing no mere technical 


Seperation to obscure what is merely a nfatter of 
act. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


O aspect of the world of thought-activity is 

more interesting than the recent rousing up of 
old systems supposed to be well-nigh dead, and the 
turning at bay of ancient faiths, which, long subject- 
ed to the proselyting aggressions of Christianity, 
now stand up to beard it. We have seen an eloquent 
Brahmin traversing England, to convert its people 
to a purer religion; and lately we have been called 
to chronicle the stirring of a new life among our 
Hebrew friends, who are making a staud for the old 
bloed and the old faith, and are determined not only 
to illustrate these by deeds worthy of the illus- 
trious fathers, but to urge them upon the acceptance 
of the world that has so long regarded them as ob- 
solete and powerless. All these tokens of intellec- 
tualand moval vitality we welcome as harbingers 
of great triumphs for the truth. Nothing has been 
more hostile to the progress of Christianity than that 
fatal vis inertiw which has weighed down the con- 
science and the mental sensibilities of the votaries 
of false religion throughout the world. Give us 
life, give us thought and feeling, by which the 
eternal truths of the Gospel may be apprehended, 
and we ask no more. 

The fact which has elicited this expression is 
chronicled in the Jewish Times. It is the formation 
of a Jewish Publication Socicty. We bid it a 
hearty welcome, and subjoin a portion of the 
Times’ statement of its purposes: 

“The object of the society is to spread a knowledge of 
Jewish history and literature and to bring it within the 
reach of all who desire it—not only of Israelites, but of all. 
Thousands of non-Israelites are anxious to become better 
acquainted with our aims and oursystem, with our litera- 
ture and philosophy; we are to-day yet to the mass of 
people a kind of ancient mystery. We see that best by the 
reports that are published from time to time by the news- 
paper press. Our ceremonies, our manner of worship, our 
religious observances, are considered as things that have 
reference to a foreign country,@ foreign polity, and an ir- 
retrievable past. Our intimate connection with the prog- 
ress of civilization, our direct agency in the direction of its 
course, the material which we have furnished to thinkers, 
whom they revere as Christian authorities, are a sealed 


| book to them ; and we find it quite natural, if “ civiliza- 
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tion” is to the majority an equivalent to “Christianity.” It 
is not enough to complain of injustice when these terms 
are confounded. Complaints and protests do not change 
convictions; enlightenment alone can do it. Unfold to 
the world the treasures of our literature; transfer into a 
modern language the wisdom of our Crescas, Maimonides, 
Abn Esra, Maimuni, Abarbanel, of our De Rossi and Leon 
da Modena, our ancient and modern teachers, and we will 
convince the world that Israel has been active in shaping 
the course of mankind, and that civili ation is the work 
of humanity and not merely of Christianity.” 


—It may be instructive if not cheering to that 
large class of generous-minded people who go 
longing for some standing-place in religion where 
they can be absolutely exempted from bigotry and 
intolerance, to see how the most udvanced guard of 
freedom invariably find somebody to look back 
upon them and reproach them. One would have 
thought that the Free-Religionists of the Abbot 
and Towne school had arrived at the very “ jump- 
ing-off place’’ of liberality ; but lo you! how the 
correspondent of an out-and-out atheistical paper | 
of Boston resents and belabors their narrowness! 
Referring to some recent controversy, he writes: 

“Say in your paper,if you please, that you know of 
many stanch Infidels who feel rejoiced that the priest- 
craft of Free Religion has been so handsomely buffeted 
for its most arrogant impudence. I’m becoming quite dis- 
gusted with this Free Religion. I find as much sham there 
as in the kind that doesn’t claim to be free !” 

One would, of course, infer that the long-sought 
genuineness, and freedom from cant, and all-embrac- 
ing charity, are to be found just ahead, among the 
‘““stanch infidels’ of the stripe from which ema- 
nated the above amiable paragraph. If you think 
so, read the Boston Inwestigator fora few weeks, 
and you will be thoroughly cured, and prepared to 
settle down quietly in the church where yoy be- 
long, where, we have no doubt, you may be 
allowed to study the truth just as unrestrictedly, 
and cultivate the grace of liberality just as largely, 
as you please. 

—The last sermon preached by Rev. Mr. Alger 
prior to his departure for Europe, whence he re- 
cently returned, an incurable maniac, was pub- 
lished in the morning journals of the time. It was 
on “The Farewells of the World,’’ and contained 
the following passage: 

‘Oh, what joy'to anticipate the time when humanity’s 
last farewell shall have been said! When in the celestial 
home of immortal day there shall be no further occasion 
for a repetition of that plaintive word. In the anticipa- 
tion of so divine a consummation, while we find solace for 
our grief from failure and the separation of the present 
time, let us also be stimulated to the work of preparation 
which alone can enable us to seize the boon intended for 
us by the generosity of God. Otherwise, being found des- 
titute of an inward fitness for Heaven, when we shall have 
escaped from this mortal coil and passed amid the visions 
of eternity, we may be forced to utter a final farewell 
more awful in its solitary horror than all others combined ; 
such a farewell as that whose echoes rang through the 
skies when Lucifer, son of the morning, fell.” 
This language would seem to imply the speaker’s 
faith in the doctrines of a probationary state in 
this life, and an eternity of punishment in the 
next, which, if we are not strangely mistaken, were 
pointedly contradicted by much of his ordinary 
teaching. Our Unitarians indulge sometimes in 
singular caracoles of orthodoxy, which do pro- 
foundly bewilder us. 


—Among the many pathetic little narratives to 
which the recent disasters of the West have given 
rise, the following from the Golden Age has deeply 
touched us: 

“ While at ‘a friend’s house a few evenings ago, we took 
part in a conversation on the sufferings of the houseless 
and hungry people of Chicago. One of the company was 
a boy of ten years, who had two hundred dollars in a sav- 
ings’ bank. His father said to him, * Frank, we must ail 
give something to the destitute and afflicted men, women, 
and children of that city. How much will you give? You 
have some money of your own in the bank. Whatever 
you are willing to give, I will send to-morrow in your name 
to the Mayor of Chicago, and tell him that it is from a 
generous boy in Brooklyn, to help keep warm the little 
feet and hands of the children of €hicago.”” The lad to 
whom this fatherly speech was addressed blushed a mo- 
ment, then burst into tears,and out of a heart full of 
charity exclaimed, ‘ Father, send it all!’ And the whole 
two hundred dollars—the sum-total of the boy’s slow sav- 
ings—was sent next day on its errand of mercy. We hap- 
pen to know that the boy’s father, in drawing out these two 
hundred childish dollars, put back four hundred into their 
place. And we thought of Shakespeare’s line, 

“*The quality of mercy is twice blest.’ ”’ 


—A meeting in the interest of Italian Evan- 
gelization will be held in the South Reformed 
Church, Fifth Avenue, cor. of Twenty-first Street, 
on Sunday, the 5th inst., at half-past seven p.m. 
Addresses may be expected from Rev. W. M. 
Paxton, D.D., who has just returned from Europe, 
Rev. T. E. Vermilye, D.D., and Rev. A. R. Van 
Nest, D.D., Pastor of the American Church, Flor- 
ence, Italy. | 

These are times when God’s Providence is calling 
up his people to a special work—the revival and 
the spread of evangelical religion among the en- 
franchised peoples of Europe, and especially in 
Italy. If we do not respond with our efforts and 
our substance now, let us cease praying for the 
speedy triumph of his Kingdom. We trust the 
above-mentioned meeting may be largely attended 
and imbued with the enthusiasm that is regulated 
by wisdo m. 


—A magnet has just been completed for Pro- 


Institute at. Hoboken, the weight of which is 1600 
pounds, about twelve times heavier than the cele- 
brated magnet of Prof. Henry, of the Smithsonian. 
Iis lifting force is estimated at between thirty and 
fifty tons; nearly five times more powerful than 
that used by Professors Faraday and Tyndall in 
their famous experiments. Itis now on exhibition 
at the Fair of the American Institute. 


—A gentleman, who was reeounting to us, the 
other day, the history of an able and zealous, but 
too litigious, minister, who had preached himself 
and congregation, step by step, out of a handsome 
chureh, and into a hall, and then intocorporate non- 


complete reversal of the idea of Scripture, for our 
friend might truly have said, ‘My zeal hath caten 
up thine*house.’”’ 


—The London Record announces the death of: 
Charlotte Elliott, the authoress of the well-known 
bymns, ‘‘ Just as I am,”’ ** My God, my Father, while 
I stray.’’ She was sister of the author of “* Horm 
Apocalypticx,’’ and of the Rev. Henry Elliott, and 
was related on her mother’s side to the Venn family. 


A GOOD PASTORAL LETTER. 


HE following Pastoral Letter, put forth by 
the Episcopal House of Bishops, seems to us 
admirably judicious and pointed in its dealing 
with errors as to the Lord’s Supper, private con- 
fession, and the worship of Mary. We commend 
it to Christians of all denominations. 

* What is known as ‘ Ritualism’ is mainly a ques- 
tion of taste, temperament, and constitution, until 
it becomes the expression of doctrine. The doctrine 
which chiefly attempts as yet to express itself by 
ritual in questionable and dangerous ways is con- 
nected with the Holy Eucharist. That doctrine is 
emphatically a novelty in theology. The practice 
and the doctrine which it implies, are most cer- 
tainly unauthorized by Holy Scripture, entirely 
aside from the purposes for which the Holy Sacra- 
ment wasinstituted, and most danger ous in their ten- 
dencies. To argue that the spiritual presence of our 
dear Lord in the Holy Communion for the nurture 
of the faithful is suvh a presence as allows worship 
to Him thus and there present is, to say the very’ 
least, to be wise above that which is written in 
God’s Holy Word. Wherefore, if a teacher sug- 
gests this error by act or posture, he places himself 
in antagonism to the doctrine of this Church and 
the teachings of God’s word, and puts in peril the 
soulsofmen. In the presence, therefore, of this 
danger, we call upon the ministers and members of 
the Church to bear in mind that while they shoyld 
always cherish and exhibit that true and genuine 
reverence which devoutly recognizes “the dig- 
nity of the holy mystery and the great peril of the 
unworthy receiving thereof,” yet it is the bounden 
duty of each one to deny himself the outward ex- 
pression of what to him niay be only reverence, if 
that expression even seems to inculcate and encour- 
age superstition and idolatry. 

‘In thus speaking of dangers connected with pres- 
ent movements in the Church, there are other 
points on which your Bishops must not be silent. | 
The first relates to private confession. The teaching 
of the Church in this matter is plain and clear. She 
permits and offers to her children the opening of 
their griefs in private tosome minister of God’s word, 
But she does not make this the first resort. She 
does not provide for its frequent recurrence, or 
uniform practice; she does not impose it by eccle- 
siastical ordinance; she does not hold or declare it 
necessary for the forgiveness of sins, or the attain- 
ment of high degrees of spiritual advancement; nor 
does she connect with it blessings which can be se- 
cured only by its observance. She simply offers and 
commends this privilege to those of her children 
who cannot quiet their own consciences by self- 
examination, immediate confession to God, with 
faith in Christ, repentance and restitution. Where- 
fore to make this seeking of comfort and counsel 
not exceptional but customary, not free but en- 
forced (if not by actual law, at least by moral obliga- 
tion and spiritual necessities), is to rob Christ’s pro- 
vision of its mercy and to change it into an engine 
of oppression and a source of corruption. 

“Another point of danger is a tendency toward 
saint-worship, and especially its culmination in the 
worship of the Blessed Virgin. The annals of our 
race under the covenant dispensations, as well as 
beyond their limits, show that there is nothing to 
which our fallen nature is more fearfully inclined 
than the worship of the creature rather than the 
Creator. And this propensity to evil has always 
found its most attractive development in a sensuous 
disposition to deify and adore the tenderness and 
love of womanhood. The error of which we speak 
has arisen chiefly from this propensity of our na- 
ture, and it found its apology in a perverted view 
of the veneration due to her whom “all genera- 
tions’ are to “call blessed.” There is no sin more 
continuously and decisively marked ‘by the signal 
displeasure of God than that of idolatry inits mani- 
fold varieties. Hence, although we do not antici- 
pate a general prevalence of tendencies to Mario- 
latry, which some have done much to encourage, we 
nevertheless feel that their slightest indication de- 
mands our immediate and decided reprobation. The 
bare suggestion that the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary or any other saint is in any way to be sought 
in our approaches to the Throne of Grace, is an in- 
dignity to the one only Mediator and Intercessor 
which we, His apostolic witnesses, cannot too 
strongly or distinctly forbid in His holy and all- 
sufficient Name.”’ 


APPEAL FOR HOME MISSIONARIES. 


$i dager conductors of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society deem it their duty to press its 
financial condition again upon the attention of the 
churches. The elaims of its missionaries for labor 
already performed, now reach about $40,000. Many 
of these faithful laborers are suffering, not only dis- 
appointment and the loss of credit, butsevere physi- 
cal privation. Some of them have already been 
obliged to sacrifice furniture, books, the horse, the 
cow, to satisfy the demands of creditors and obtain 
the means of subsistence for their families; while 
the congregations to which they minister, ana on 
which they depend, in part, for support, are suffer- 
ing from the effects of the drought and desolating 
fires. Winter is now at hand, and severe privatio: 

impends.. The Executive Committee, also, are 
hindered in their efforts to oocupy new fields, and 
the destitute call ia vain for help. In their behalf, 
and in behalf of hundreds of missionary families 
anxiously waiting for relief, we again present these 
facts to the churches and their pastors, and invoke 
their prompt and liberal aid. ‘Bear ye one 


entity (so to speak), added, “In short, sir, it wasa 


another's burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ,” 
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The Household. 


PICKLING AND PRESERVING. 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


N the preliminary steps to almost all new en- 
terprises there are ‘‘lions in the way,’ from 
which it is very natural, at first, to shrink back 
with at least a partial discouragement; and, as a 
general thing, the two most formidable “lions” 
which cross the young housekeeper’s path are 
pickling and preserving ; that is, if she has not, be- 
fore marriage, taken part in this work, under her 
mother’s supervision. We hear more complaints and 
repining in this direction than in any other. Time, 
strength, and money, it is affirmed, are spent in ear- 
nest endeavors to succeed ; but the time and strength 
are given in vain, and the money is wasted ; so their 
failures compel them to believe. The pickles be- 
come slimy and moldy; the jelly won’t harden; 
the sweetmeats ferment; the canned fruit turns 
sour. In short, ‘*the troubles and trials,’’ writes 
one, “incident to this portion of housekeeping are 
enough to make young girls forswear matrimony, 
and go into a convent—only they never will be- 
lieve in these trials until they are bound; and then, 
instead of a convent, a boarding-house would ‘seem 
the only alternative, if they would escape manifold 
vexations; for if a young housekeeper do not suc- 
ceed in all her duties, but particularly with her 
pickles and preserves, ‘Mrs. Grundy’ is sure to go 
prying about, and expose every failure, and these 
failures are attributed to shiftlessness, insteud of 
misfortune.’”’ We have greatsympathy for any one 
in her first attempt to manage this portion of 
Fall labor, unless able to secure the support of some 
judicious friend familiar with all the minutiz neces- 
sary to accomplish it creditably. Courage, self- 
reliance, and a resolute will are of very great ad- 
vantage, and can usually carry one successfully 
through most difficulties; but experience is, after 
all, a wonderful assistant in securing success—in 
*“‘making crooked places straight, and the rough 
places smooth’’ and easy. Our household journals 
and papers are full of instructions and receipts for 
preparing every kind of pickles and preserves; but 
with all these valuable aids, it will require several 
experiments, in most cases, before a beginner can 
feel that the difficulty is mastered, and'‘this work 
stripped of all mystery; but once successfully done 
it becomes as simple as making bread, pastry, or 
cake. 

We cannot but think, however, that too much 
time and strength are expended in private families 
on some part of this labor. Sinee this kind of work 
is done on a large scale, and the luxury so cheaply 
procured, in the many excellent establishments ar- 
ranged expressly for this business, and which have 
reduced the various operations to the simplest and 
easiest forms, we feel confident that housekeepers 
might relieve themselves of this one part of their 
cares, and be none the poorer for it; certainly this 
is true as far as canned fruit and preserves are con- 
cerned. It is but reasonable to suppose that in 
these large manufactories, with every appliance 
and convenience to secure the most perfect and 
expeditious work, in many articles they can equal, 
if not surpass, the most expert cook or house- 
keeper. 


The regular, old-fasnioned preserve, “‘ with a pound 
of sugar toa pound of fruit,’’ is much less used since 
the system of canning fruit, and thus retaining the 
natural flavor, has been introdueed. It is certainly 
more healthful, and, to most tastes, more palatable 
than the rich preserves. The person must be fas- 
tidious indeed who could ask for any sweetmeat 
more delicious than the pears, peaches, cherries, 
and plums that now fill our markets and groceries, 
and there can be no doubt that for those who must 
buy the fruit, and take the labor and risk of 
canning it, it is far more economical to buy it from 
the factories or grocers, ready canned. Even when 
one has the privilege of raising one’s own fruit, if it 
can be sold with reasonable profit we think it 
questionable if there is anything saved—any real 
economy—in canning the fruit at home, instead of 
buying it. Fer those who have leisure, and do not 
find it important to be very exact in economizing 
strength or money, it is all very well to do every- 
thing of this kind at home. To many whose time 
hangs heavily on their hands—and, mythical as it 
seems, we suppose there are such—preserving as 
much as they can of every variety of fruit, even to 
the absurdity of using water-melon rinds and cu- 
cumbers, is, perhaps, a real pleasure. Though, 
while books are to be obtained, and fine flowers and 
beautiful scenery to be seen, we cannot compre- 
hend how one can spend time im this work, simply 
for the enjoyment of it. But itis all well enough 
if it gives pleasure, and doubtless articles prepared 
with one’s own hands havea flavor more accept- 
able than when they are bought ready for use. But to 
all housekeepers whose minutes are precious, these 


- jJabor-saving manufactories are a great blessing, and 


the slight difference that may be recognized in the 
excellence of the article, when compared with the 
home-made, is not to be noticed when we remember 
the additional time and ease, to say nothing of 
health, one secures by buying preserves and canned 
fruit from reliable establishments. 


Whether these ideas hold good with regard to 
pickles, may be somewhat doubtful. We cannot 
but think thatthe large amount of spices, now 80 
much used in making pickles, is injurious to the 
health; and even the simplest kind, we are inclined 
to believe, should be used with moderation; and as 
the imported pickles, and those prepared in the 
manufactories in this country, are often compound- 
ed with articles known to be injurious, it is safer to 
make whatever is required in the way of pickles, 
whether mixed or plain, at home, under your own 
eyes. Some of the various kinds of vinegar now in 
use, and largely employed in the factories for pick- 
les, are very injurious. The process of ‘‘ greening ”’ 
pickles is carried on with most reckless disregard of 


bottle of small, delicately-greened pickles are very 
attractive to those who do not know the poison hid- 
deninthem. Cider vinegar of the purest quality is 
the best to use for pickling; but in the process of 
making, if they are soaked or boiled in a brass kettle, 
they are poisoned by the verdigris, or acetate of 
copper, which is formed by the action of the vinegar 
onthe brass. Acid dissolves the lead that there is in 
the tinning of saucepans, and corrodes copper and 
brass, and if it remains in such vessels any length of 
time, the vinegar becomes very injurious. For 
these reasons metal kettles should be discarded in 
making pickles. When necessary to boil vinegar, 
use a stone jar on the stove, and also use wooden 
spoons and forks. Most suppose that the delicate 
green cannot be obtained without the use of alum 
in the brine, and in this brine they must be 
soaked, boiled, and allowed to cool in a brass kettle 
half a day. They claim that by thus soaking, the 
skin is acted upon by the metal, or acetate of cop- 
per, and by soaking afterward in hot water this 
poison can be so far removed as to be no longer in- 
jurious. It is said, if soaked long enough in the 
brass to bring out the full green, they would be 
dangerously poisoned; and that one can tell if this 
has been done by the clear, light green color; but if 
after soaking in the alum and brine, in brass, half a 
day, and then being removed and soaked in hot wa- 
ter, the action of the heat turns them a dark grass 
green, the poison is destroyed. This may be so, but 
we prefer pickles nade green without the help of 
brass, 0: not green at all. There are ways by 
which all adulterations may be discovered. The 
chemist would find no difficulty in ascertaining; but 
very few of those most interested—our house- 
keepers—are competent, even if they have time or 
inclination, to examine these things scientifically, 
and therefore it is well to insure against harm by 
domestic manufacture if it may be fully understood 
that metal kettles of every kind should be discarded. 
The many kinds of sweet pickles, that, within a 
few years, have become common, are, we imagine, 
less liable to derange the stomach than such as are 
spiced highly, and prepared mainly with vinegar. 
The Mixed Pickles—Piccalilli—Indian Pickle, Ben- 
gal Pickle or Chutney, and the Chow Chow, are all 
fiery, and must require an uncommonly strong 
digestion to be eaten without injury. 

But each one must judge for himself. Pickles 
of all kinds will always bein use, no doubt, and as 
itis well for every housekeeper to know how they 
are made, we give some few receipts, which we know 
will be, at least, unadulterated, if the directions are 
followed. First, there are a few general directions 
to be followed: Pickles should be always kept cov- 
ered with vinegar, and if at any time there are indi- 
cations of their becoming moldy, boil up the vine- 
gar again, adding more spice. Have the jar two- 
thirds full of pickles, and one-third full of vinegar. 
Keep the jar closely stopped, as exposure to the air 
will make them soft. 

In greening pickles, for they can be greened 
enough without brass, keep them closely covered 
while the hot viuegar is on them, so that none of the 
steam can evaporate. Boil them only four or five 
minutes, or it will take away their strength, and 
they will soon become soft. | 


CucuMBER PicKkLEs.—The small long kind are 
the best for pickling, and those but half-grown are 
nicer than the full-grown. Let them be freshly 
gathered ; pull off the blossom; but do not rub 
them; pour over them a strong brine boiling hot; 
oover close, and let them stand all night. The next 
day put your hand in the jar or tub and stir gently, 
to remove all sand; drain on asieve, and then dry ina 
cloth. Make a pickle with the best cider vinegar, 
adding spice in the following proportions: To each 
quart of vinegar put half an ounce of whole black 
pepper, the same of ginger and allspice, and one 
ounce of mustard-seed. If the flavor is agreeable 
add four shalots, and two cloves of garlic, toa gallon 
of vinegar. When this pickle boils up, throw in the 
oucumbers, and make them boil as quickly as possible 
three or four minutes. Put them in a jar with the 
boiling vinegar, and cover closely. When cold, put 
in a sprig of dill, the seed downward, if you like it. 
Made in this way they will be tender, crisp, and 
green. If the color is not quite clear enough, pour 
off the vinegar the next day ; boil up, and pour over 
the cucumbers; cover perfectly tight. 


To PICKLE SMALL CUCUMBERS AND GHERKINS.— 
Choose small, perfect Gherkins, or cucumbers; spread 
on platters, mix a small bit of alum, pulverized, 
with salt, and cover them; let them lie in this a 
week, Then drain them, put them into a jar, cover 
with boiling vinegar, and cover it thick with grape- 
leaves. Set them near the fire. If they do not 
become tolerably green after an hour or so pour the 
vinegar into another jar, set it on the hot range or 
hearth until too hot to bear your hand in, but do not 
let it boil, then pour again over the pickles, cover 
with fresh leaves; repeat this till they are as green 
as you wish. 


To Pickie Onrons.—Cheose all of a size; peel, 
and pour on them boiling salt and water; cover 
close, agid when cold drain the onions, and put them 
into jars or bottles. Hor white onions, fill up with 
hot distilled vinegar ; for colored onions, use white 
wine vinegar; for both, add ginger, two or three 
blades of mace and whele pepper. If the onions are 
soaked in milk a little while after peeling it will 
preserve their color, 

Another way, is to soak the onions ip brine three 
or four days, then drain and pour on cold boiled 
vinegar, with spices. This will insure their being 
crisp. 


To Pickte Rep the purple 
red cabbage, take off the outside leaves, quarter and 
take out the stalk, then shred the cabbage into a 
colander or small basket, and sprinkle with com- 
mon salt. Let it remain a day or two, then drain 
and putinto jars; fill up with boiling vinegar, spiced 
with ginger and black pepper, in the same pro- 
portions as for the cucumber, and add a few slices 
of red beet-root—some add afew grains of powdered 
cochineal. If the vinegar is boiled, and then allowed 


pealth, and therefore it is not wise to buy them. A 


* 


to stand till cold before pouring over the cabbage, 
it will better insure its crispness, but will not keep 
so well as if put on boiling hot. 


— 


HOW TO VENTILATE. 


N summer time, it is not difficult to get pure 
air in houses, lecture-rooms, and churches. It 
is usually sufficient to open windows both at the 
top and at the bottom, when a current is estab- 
lished by the difference of temperature within 
and without the room. In large buildings, high 
concert-rooms, and legislative halls, a mechan- 
ical force is sometimes required to move the air, as 
in the houses of Congress at Washington. But in 
general, all that summer ventilation requires is to 
keep the windows open both at the top and the 
bottom. 

The season of cold weather, however, that is now 
approaching, introduces a new element into the 
question, How shall we combine warmth with ven- 
tilation? Wecan no longer keep our windows and 
doors open with impunity; yet we need fresh air 
quite as much as during the summer time; and 


more than thir, it must be warmed and moistened. 


It must be warmed, or we freeze; it must be moist- 
ened, because the winter air does not contain 
watery vapor enough for health. Cold air loses 
the power to hold watery vajior in solution; and 
when we have merely warmed if, it is not ready to 
breathe. We must add toit enough of moisture to 
make it resemble the summer alr. 


1. The means most frequently used, in this country, 
for procuring warmth and ventilation, is the cast- 
iron stove. Catharine Beecher and many other 
authors have denounced this ‘* American institu- 
tion” as unhealthy, pernicious, and actually poison- 
ous; and such, in too many cases, it continues to be 
in the households where it is used. But all this may 
be changed. The stove may be so arranged as to 
form a bealthy, as well asa convenient and eco- 
nomical, means of heating aroow. It is especially 
available in cases of comparatively small and 
isolated rooms, which have little. connection with 
other apartments, and consequently little ventila- 
tion in the winter, other than that which we shall 
describe. 

The essemial thing to contrive in the case of a east- 
iron stove is, first, that a supply of air shall be in- 
troduced directly from the external atmosphere; 
second, that it shall be properly moistened; and 
third, that the impure air shall be carried away 
through an openipg near the floor. For the first 
purpose a’ tin pipe, of three or four inches in 
diameter for an ordinary-sized office or sitting- 
room, should be carried through the wall or an 
upper window-pane, along the ceiling of the room 
toa point above the stove. Through this pipe, 
which needs no damper, the fresh, cool air from 
without is drawn in by the draft created by 
the fiue. It falls upon the heated stove, and 
radiates thence, thoroughly warmed, toward the 
sides of the room. On its way it meets with abun- 
dant vapor of water, which m:st be kept evaporat- 
ing upon the stove—an earthern pan is preferable,for 
this purpose, to the scanty urns which decorate the 
ordinary stove and itia thus made moist and res 
pirable. But the impure air—how is this to be got 
rid of? | 

Important as it is, in this particular case, to have 
the fresh air- come from above, it is equally im- 
portant, in this and in every case, to have the foul 
air expelled below, at the level of the floor. The 
warm air supplied from above, will crowd down 
toward the floor, in spite of its natural tendenoy 
to rise, the warm air which is churged with 
earbonic acid. After warming our feet upon its 
way, it will then escape through a register placed 
at the level of the floor, while more fresh, warmed 
air comes pouring in from above. In this way a con- 
stant circulation is kept up; while the little inward 
drafts of cold air from the doors and windows are 
prevented. These drafts are more dangerous, be- 
cause they are loca], than more general ones. You 
may sit in a cool breeze without risk, when a small 
current of the same air, pouring through a crack in 
the window upon your back, might be highly dan- 
gerous. 

We have thus attained warmth, moisture, and 
ventilation from our much-abused stove. With 
these three desiderata we need not fear the dan- 
yverous gases that are said to be transmitted from 
the burning coals through the very iron of the stove 
itself. How can we get warmth, moisture, and 
ventilation from other sources ? 


2. The hot-air furnace is another method. By it, 
a single fire, distant from the living apartments, is 
made to warm the whole house by sending volumes 
of heated air through the flues. We will not here 
discuss the different forms of hot-air furnaces. The 
essential thing for us to attend to is, that they shall 
draw their supply of air from the pure outside air, 
and not from the cellar, as is usually the case, or 
from the neighborhood of a compost heap, or sewer, 
as is teo commonly the case. Every owner of a 
furnace-heated house should see where the air he is 
breathing comes from, and that it does not come 
from the cellar, as is the case in the latest improved 
furnace-heater, now under our eyeinan illustra- 
tion published by a builder’s journal. If the air is 
furnished, as it should be, through a box com- 
municating with the outer air, see whether that air- 
bex brings in pure air, or a mixture of bad smells 
and the gases of decaying matter. An air-box is es- 
sential to a furnace; and, like the air-tube for the 
stove, itshould have no damper. Dampers in air- 
boxes, says Mr. Leeds, an expert in ventilation, have 
killed more people in this country than civil war has 
killed. They are a cheap and easy method of poison- 
ing families. It is hard enough to get the fresh air, 
without putting a damper in its way. 

The air should never be allowed to become super- 
heated, or burnt, and the conducting hot-air flues 
should be large. By attending to these conditions, 
we shall do very well with most of the furnaces in’ 
ordinary use. | 

3. The hot-water furnace is next to be consi 


| 


| suppose that ‘it does not dry the air.” 


ite expense alone prevents it from coming into more 
general use. It disturbs the natural condition of the 
air less than other heaters; but it is a mistake to 
Cold air is 
necessarily dry, as we have intimated already; we 
cannot warm it without increasing its capacity for 
moisture. The hot-water furnace, like the stove or 
the hot-air furnace, requires the artificial evapora- 
tion of water to bring the air into the best condition 
for breathing: 

4. ‘“*The heat derived from actual combustion, that 
is, from an open fire,” says Mr. Leeds, *‘is the purest 
artificial heat that we can possibly have. The tem- 
perature of the burning coals is near 3,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and the flow of radiant heat therefrom 
more vDearly imitates the sun than that from sur- 
faces of a lower temperature.” And this means of 
warming, besides its cheerfulness, has also the 
physiological advantage that it gives almost the 
only ventilation which people, in their ignorance, 
do not try to stop up. But it has certain disad- 
vantages. It distributes the heat in a very uneven 
way, warming the head more than the feet; and it 
is insufficient in amount to warm large rooms in the 
coldest days of our bitter winter. For these reasons 
it is desirable to use the open fire in combination 
with the hot-air furnace. The latter will sufficiently 
warm the halls, bedrooms, and all parts of the 
house except the sitting-room; while an open fire 
in this room will add the necessary lightness and 
warmth to the house. 


5. Steam-heating is held by Mr. Leeds to be the 
next most healthful means after the hot-water fur- 
nace. It is less expensive; and steam supplies, also, 
the most rapid and convenient method of convey- 
ing heat toa distance. Under a moderate pressure, 
steam will travel in pipes seven miles in a minute. 
Itseems not unlikely, indeed that steam-pipes for 
the purpose of heating, may one day be laid through 
our streets, as gas and water-pipes are now laid. 
The present system of keeping up fires in each house 
is as crude and expensive as it would be for each 
man to make his own gas or dig his own well for 
water. 

Where a steam furnace is used, two-thirds of the 
heating surface should be kept below the level of 
the floor; whence the pure, warmed air should be 
led to the rooms through large pipes; opening at 
the floor. The remaining third of the heating sur- 
face should be exposed in the halis and other parts 
of the house, to give up its heat by direct radiation. 

In cach of the methods we have now described, 
the aim is to crowd out the impure air by means of 
a current of warm fresh air. What is the poison of 
which we wish to get rid ? 

It is carbonic acid gas, the product of human res- 

piration. This gas exists, indeed, in a very small 
proportion in the purest atmosphere, about four 
parts in ten thousand being composed of it. In the 
air of the streets of great cities this proportion is 
raised to only six or eight parts in ten thousand. In 
spite of the crowded population and the vast con- 
sumption of coal in cities, the external atmosphere 
is remarkably pure, even in large cities, all over 
the world. It is indoors that the mischief is done. 
Careful experiments in and in other 
large cities of Fngland, made by the “ Health of 
Towus’’ commission, show how insignificant are the 
works of art in contaminating the vast ocean of air 
that is constantly sweeping over the surface of the 
earth. : 
Dr. Franklin wrote, nearly a century ago, “I 
am persuaded that no common air from without 
isso unwholesome as the air within a close room, 
that has been often breathed. Moist air, too, that I 
formerly thought pernicious, gives me now no ap- 
prehension. . . . Lamat this present writing in 
a ship with above forty persons, who have had no 
other to breathe but moist air for six weeks past; 
everything we touch is damp, and nothing dries; 
yet we are all as healthy as we should be on the 
mountains of Switzerland.’”’ These views are now 
held by medical authorities. The moisture of the 
air is the great regulator of heat. It absorbs it, and 
carries it into places which the direct rays of the 
sun cannot reach. It is “like a soft, invisible 
blanket, which protects us from too sudden heating 
and too sudden cooling.” Yet a prejudice still ex- 
ists against night air because it is moist—as if there 
were any other air at night except night air,—and 
people are willing to spend a third of their lives in 
sleeping apartments with closed windows, and in 
air so impure that it would soon kill the horses and 
cows in a stable. 

Deficient ventilation is still a great defect in pub- 
lic buildings. Hospitals are better ventilated and 
warmed than they were even ten years ago; yet in 
many cases they are shamefully unprovided with 
fresh air, as in the case of the Lunatic Asylum of 
this city. There, as we can testify from personal ob- 
servation, there is absolutely no sufficient provision 
for admitting fresh, warm air from outside. In 
prisons there is, in this country almost ho ventila- 
tion,—a feature that makes them doubly undesir- 
able as places to spend one’s lifein. Churches are 
much better ventilated now than they were a few 
years ago, except in the case of those fashionable 
edifi¢es where the builder refuses to break the sky- 
line of the roof by so unsightly an object as a chim- 
ney. Never go toa church that has no chimney to 
it. In such a place you cannot get the breath of 
life. A chimney is almost as important as a min- 
ister in a church. Concert-rooms, theaters, asy- 
lums, barracks, are in general poorly ventilated ; 
and in the cars, with few exceptions, there is no sys- 
tematic provision for admitting fresh air, either in 
Winter or in Summer. “The Michigan Central Rail- 
road, so far as we have observed in pretty extensive 
travel, is the only one we know that has really 
thorough arrangements in this respect for the com- 
fort of travelers. Whether in Winter or in Sum- 
mer, we have been treated to good air upon that 
line. 

It is the testimony of one of our ablest living 
surgeons, Dr. Frank Hamilton, that he has for a 
life-time been **imploring the people to take less 
medicine and more pure air.” In this recom- 


ed. This is one of the very best means of heating ; 


men *ation all candid and intelligent physicians will 
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cordially join. It is our belief that most of the dis- 
eases that the doctor is called upon to treat are pre- 
ventable; and that a large proportion of these may 
be avoided by following the directions we have 
given for getting pure air into our houses, C. 


THE LOST CHILDREN. 

Y Dear LitrrLe Susy,—Onee upon a time 
N I was told a story, that I think you will like 
me to tell you. Now, you must fancy you are in 
bed, andT am lying on the outside of it, with your 
arm around my neck, as was so often the case; anal 
you ask me to tell you a “ story,” and I say, * W hat 
shall it be, Susy?” And, then, you say not to tell 
you anything frightful (as if there were any danger 
of my doing so); but a pretty story about fairies ; 
then, E used to tell you Cinderella, and you learned 
to know it so well, that when I made any misinke, 
you could set me right. 

Instead of Cinderella and her fairy godmother, 
and coachmen and footmen, raade out of mice and 
lizards, with a few strokes of the wonderful wand, 
I will tell you of three little children, two brothers 
and asister, who were lost in agreat Australian 
forest. 

Their names were John, Frank, and Jane. John 
was nine years old, Jane seven, and little Frank was 
not quite five. Their father was a carpenter, he 
worked hard all day to save money for his little 
children. He lived ona sheep-station, hear a place 
called Horsham. You will not find the place on 
small maps, but if you can get a large nap of Aus- 
tralia, there you will find it marked down. His 
house was near a forest, that stretched away miles 
and miles. Trees were on the hills, trees were in the 
valleys, trees were on both sides of the river that 
flowed quietly along sometimes, but at other times 
it would rise above its banks and cover miles of 
ground, sweeping away trees and houses, whole 
flocks of sheep and herds of cattle, and even some- 
times carrying away men and women and children, 
who would fora while keep atlioat by holding on to 
a log, or tree-branch, but would finally be swept 
away and drowned, if boats were not able to be 
sent to their relief. 

But the river was very quiet one day when the 
three children went into the bush—as they call the 
forests in Australia—to collect fire-wood for their 
mother. They were in the habit of doing this, and 
as they had always come home safely, their mother 
was not anxious about them on this day, though 
they had generally been home before the birds went 
to sleep onthe branches of the oak-trees, or gum- 
trees, or graceful tea-trees. ' 

The children had gone deeper into the forest than 
was their habit; and had larger loads of brush- 
wood than usual, and they were so glad to have so 
much to take home that they began to sing songs as 
they walked along, so loudly that the blue-birds 
were startled and flew from the tree-branches, and 
gay-colored paroquets looked down very knowibg- 
ly, and thought to themselves: If men only knew 
how, they could teach us to imitate that singing. 

The twilight was growing darker and darker, and 
the hollows amanget the wore gloomy, and 
the children were lost among the tall grass, and the 
cnick entangled bushes. No living thing aia 
they see save astray kangaroo hurrying home, more 
fortunate than they in knowing the way there. 
And now it was dark, and little Franky was 
frightened at every sound he heard ; even the breeze 
as it moved the leaves or the grass frightened him ; 
so his little sister tried to quiet him, and they all 
lay down amongst the bushes under the shadows of 
the great trees, and worn out with hunger and 
fatigue, fell fast asleep, though not before they 
had shouted and called for help. But neither shouts, 
nor calls were heard, though they well knew how 
to coo-yee, or to cry out in the peculiar manner of 
the natives, when lost in the bush. 

The children were so tired that they did not awake 
till late in the morning, when the birds were sing- 
ing, insects with bright wings were flitting about, 
and e¢¥en some of the more gentle of the wild beasts 
were to beseen. But neither the birds, nor the in- 
sects, nor the beasts could give food or drink to 
John, and Frank, and Jane. 


They got up and did not know which way to take 
to get home. Had they known how many, many 
weary miles home was distant from them, they 
would have felt even worse than they did. John 
looked round him to see if he could find any: path, 
or any tree that he knew, but the trees looked like 
the other trees in the forest, and Jane thought how 
sorrowful her mother must be fecling. However, 
they began their journey, choosing the way which 
seemed to them the best, and as they passed along 
they heard the hiss of the serpent in the dark 
tangled brake, and the opossum ran startled from 
their path, whilst over their heads flew the buz- 
zard and whole flocks of paroquets. 

** Oh, Janie !”’ said little Frank, ‘‘ I cannot go on 
an 7 farther, [am sure we have walked more than a 
mile.”’ 

He sat down to rest, his brother and. sister fol- 
lowed his example, and when they -had rested a 
little while, they started again, John carrying 
Frank on his back. They were able to get a 
drink soon, for they came across a brook; and over 
brook, and over gully, John still carried his little 
brother, And so on, till the darkness of another 
night descended on them, and then they sat down 
hungry and weary, and cried themselves to sleep, 
while the stars of heaven shone lovingly down on 
them from the clear blue sky of Australia. 

They did not awake till the sun was shining 
straight down on the tree under which they had 
slept, just the time for the mid-day meal; but they, 
poor little ones, what had they to eat? I- suppose 
they must have found something in the forest, or 
they could not have lived for eight days, as they 
did; crying themselves to sleep at night, and trying 
to find their way home by day, and even Jane, 
who was the bravest of them, could not help the 
great sobs choking her voice whilst she was trying 
to comfort her brothers. 

On the eighth day they tried once more to find 


it, Good night!’’ and kissed him, 


that loved home, but were too weary to try long, 
and sothey laid themselves down—not to sleep, no, 
not tosleep thistime, but to die. They said the little 
prayers their mother had taught them, and they 
asked God besides to let their father and mother 
find them, and then they kissed each other, and said 
zood-by to each other. They did not sob, nor cry 
now; they weretoo weak for either sobs or tears, 
but Franky got closer to bis sister and brotber, and 
Jane took off ber frock to cover her little brother. 
And so they lay till the sun went down, and the 
flowers folded themselves up, and the stars shone 
out, and the night-wind began to rise, but they did 
not see the stars, nor did they hear the wind; for 
they slept, and their pale faces gleamed from 
amongst the dark leaves and grass. And so leaving 
them, let us return to their home. 

The first night of their abserce had been spent by 
their father in searching for them, and getting his 
neighbors to help him, and day atter day, for seven 
days, men on horseback and men on foot looked 
for the children; shouting and calling to them, but 
they were unheard, for the children had gone the 
wropg way, and every siep they had iaken had 
carried them farther from home. 

And now even their mother gave them up, 
and she cried, and said, ‘* My little darlings 
will never come back to me’’; but the father 
remembered that a black native chief, who 
lived many miles away, was noted for know- 
ing the forest, and being able to tell if a footstep 
had pressed the leavesin any partof it. He was 
called the Fagle, and to him the father went and 
offered a large reward if he would find his children 
fohim. The chiefrefused to take any money, but 
promised to do his best to find the lost ones. He 
sect off at once, for he knew what it was to lose a 
child ; his sonhad died on the battle-fleld, fighting 
against a tribe of natives, who did not own his 
father as their chief. 

The children’s father went with the Fagle, carry- 
ing food aid drink, for he yet hoped to be able to 
find them alive. The native chief vowed to take 
neither re:t, nor sleep, till he found those he went 
to seek. He wel! knew the forest, its every 
den, and glade; he had never missed the track of 
the fleetest kangaroo, nor never been deceived 
when he was tracking his enemies, and with one 
glance of hiseye he could tellif the foot of a white 
man had trodden the path before him; so on he 
went—swiftly and without hesitation. But he stops 
—what does he see ? 

None but he can distinguish a place where he 
says the youngest child had sat down to rest; and 
on, a little further, the old chief points out tracks 
which he says were made by the elder boy, when 
carrying the little one; and then he comes to a 
place where he knows John must have fallen under 
under the weight of his brother. 

The heart of the father is wade glad and hope 
lends strength to his voice whilst he calls the loud 
** coo-yee !’’ 

No children’s yoices answer ‘him, but the kite 
screams over his head, and the wind sighs through 
the tree-branches. Again is raised the cry, but 
again there is no reply, and now the heart of the 


father has lost its gladness. and he follows the steps | 


of the Eagie without any hope. , 

But here are some heaps of scattered brushwood 
which show that the children have passed this way ; 
and the chief calls to the father, and tells him to 
ride on to a height a little before them, and try if he 
can see any traces of the children. Once more the 
father’s heart beats quickly with joy, as he urges on 
his horse; now he has reached the brow of the 
height; he shouts aloud; and with waving hand 
beckoning on the chief, he dashes down across the 
plain, for he has caught sight of something flutter- 
ing and white, not far from him. He cannot see 
what it is, for it is toodark, but when he reaches it, 
he finds it is Jane’s dress—and there under the shadow 
of a large gum-tree, the children lie fast asleep as 
we left them a while ago; Franky covered with the 
frock, and Johnny’s arm around him. 

They were soon awake, and little Frank said: 
“Oh, papa! why.didn’t you come sooner?” And 
Johnny was so weak, he could only say Father.” 
Aud poor Jane murmured * Cold, cold.” 

The father was so glad to see them that he could 
not keep the tears from flowing down his cheeks, 
whilst he moistened the parched lips of his little 
ones, With the milk he had brought with him, and 
fed them sparingly with some bread and soup. And 
that night John, and Frank, and Jane, slept in their 
own little beds, and their mother knelt beside them 
and thanked God for bringing her back her chil- 
dren. 

And as for those three children, they grew strong 
again, and were again able to help their mother, but 
I do not think that they ever went so far into the 
forest again to pick up brushwood. Do you, dear 
Susy ? 

Now you must go to sleep, so take your arm from 
my neck, and give me my good-night kiss. K. 


HOW CHARLIE WAS MADE NOBLE. 


AURA was my school friend ; but we had not 
met since the examination-day on which we 
vowed eternal friendship, and parted, as we thought, 
with broken hearts. And I was very happy when, 
last month, she sent for me to visit her. 

I found my red-cheeked, laughing friend, a digni- 
fied mamma with three children. The youngest, a 
boy of four, had stolen his mamma’s smile and color. 
The second was a tall, slight, graceful, spirited- 
looking, but very gentle boy of ten, and the oldest 
a sweet, frail, suffering, hunch-backed girl of twelve 
years. 

Charlie, kind to every one and very careful of 
baby, was absolutely devoted to his ailing sister, He 
watched all her needs, and ran to anticipate her 
slightest wish. . 

The third evening that I was there, I spoke‘of it to 
hismother. ‘ Charlie’s devotion to Lon is perfectly 
beautiful”; and, running my hand through his 
curls, I said, ‘‘ My noble boy, God will bless you for 


He ran out of the room. Before I was fairiy 
dressed, the next morning, he tapped at my door 
with, ‘‘ May I come in?” 

“Come in!” Buta glance at his sad face made 
me ask, ** What is the mutter, darling ?”’ 

Choking back a sob, he said, “* You called me‘a 
noble boy’; and it made my heart ache all night. 
My sister cannot live long, and never can be well 
apy more; and it’s all me.”’ - 

* All you ?’’ 

‘*Yos,ma’am! Four years ago we were playing 
and I pushed her against the kitchen-doer, and the 
sharp handle stuck into her back. She fainted, and 
I screamed; and mammaranu out and carried her, 
and laid her on the sofa; and grandma brought 
some campbor and auntie some water; and mamma 
gave them to her, and she opened her eyes; and I 
thought she was all weil, or would be ina day or 
two. But, in a day or two, mawima sent for the 
doctor, aud he said her spine was broken, and she 
could pever be well any more. I cried, before, a 
great deal; but then it did not seem as if I had 
cried half enough, and it don’t seem as if I bad be- 
gun tocry nalf enough yet; but it’s no good,”’ and 
the great sobs could be kept buck no longer. 

** Were you playing 

“Yea, ma’am. We were being good; but I wasa 
careless, rough boy, and she must suffer forit. Oh! 
if I could bear it myself! May be, if you would 
write it, some rude, little boy who is always doing 
something he did not mean to, might read it before 
he killed his only, little darling sister.’’ And he 
sobbed aguin. 

I spoke of it to Lou, as I thought she might not 
like it to be put in the paper. 

‘** You may write as you please, only don’t let any- 
body blame God or Cuharlie.’’ 

‘* What do you mean, dear ?’’ 

‘*Some say, God ought not to punish me for Char- 
lie’s carelessness. But it ia just right. You see 
Charlie is being punished every day, and it makes 
him very gentle and unselfish, and—you said the 
right word—‘ noble.’ When he grows to be a man, 
won’t he be just splendid!” and her eyes shone with 
the great loveinthem. ‘* And may beif 1 had got 
all well soon, he would have grown up selfish and 
harsh, like a great many boys I see. Mamma says, 
God has got a great work for Charlie to dc in the 
world, and this je the way he is fitting him to do it. 
And everybody hus lots of trouble here, or they 
would forget God; and mine comes now in sickness 
and pain; but i¢ is not very hard with so many to 
love me so, and it’s nice to think I may, by my pain, 
make Charlie perfect; for he is just perfect, you 
see. Don’t forget to write that, or, that he didn’t 
mean to hurt me.’’ 

** But tell them,’ said Charlie, who came in just 
as she said the last sentence, ** that *‘ didn’t mean to’ 
don’t help her back a bit.’’—Christian Index. 


BE KIND. 


TITTLE children, bright and fair, 
Blessed with every needful care, 

Always bear this thing in mind: 
God commands us to be kind: 
Kind not only to our frieuds, 
They on whom our care depends; 
Kind not only to the poor, 
They who poverty endure; 
But, in spite of form or feature, 
Kind to every living creature, 
Never pain or anguish biing, 
Even to the smallest thing ; 
For, remember that the fly, 
Just as much as you or I, 
Is the work of that great Hand 
That hath made the sea and land; 
Therefore, children, bear in mind, 
Ever, ever to “ be kind.”’ | 


—The Morning Star. 


TWO DOGS, AND THEIR TRICKS. 


BLACKSMITH in Westchester, Va., owns 

two dogs—one a terrier, four or five years 
old ; the other half shepherd and half common cur, 
about twelve or fifteen years old, and consequently 
very feeble—of which this story is told : 

In the winter, between the hours for breakfast 
and dinner, and dinner and supper, these two dogs 
may always be seen perched up just far enough 
from Mr. Snapp’s forge to escape the sparks, but 
stillnear enough to keep warm. 
hours of breakfast and dinner, because, a8 soon as 
the hour for dinner comes—which they know even 
better than the apprentices in the shop—they gre 
both off at a full run, each aiming to secure a space 
behind a warm kitchen-stove, which is only large 
enough for one dog at a time. The terrier 
beimg the more active, almost always gains the 
coveted place, leaving the poor old dog out in the 
| cold. Now comes the curious part of my story. 

The old dog being thus left out in the cold one 
bitter day, put himself in a thinking attitude, and 
set his wits to work to devise some means by which 
he could get the terrier out of the coveted place. 
All at once an idea seemed to strike him. Taking 
advantage of the good ‘* watch-dog”’ qualities of 
the terrier, he made a feint toward the garden, 
barking furiously as if some one was intruding at 
that point, when, true to his nature, out popped 
the terrier, not to make a feint, but to make a pell- 
mell rush for the exireme end of the garden, passing 
the old schemer just outside the kitchen-door, who 
no sooner saw the terrier enter the garden than he 
popped too—not into the garden, but behind the 
warm kitchen-stove, curling himself up, and 
waited, with a cunning twinkle in his eye, for his 
young friend, who no sooner made his appearance 
and saw the situation, tbat he tried exactly the 
same stratagem with the shrewd old dog, with as 
little success as if he had tried to fly. Finding.that 
to failsignally, he, in turn, put his wits to work, 
and with what success you will soon see. 


ments, he made his appearance right in front of 
the kitchen-door with a large bone in his mouth, 


| and set to work on it as if he enjoyed it hugely. 


I say between the 


After disappearing in the garden for afew mo- 


Now, what dog could resist such a tempting 
sight? At least the old fellow behind the stove 
could not, it is plain, for, sneaking cautiously out 
of his snug retreat, he madea sudden dash forthe 
coveted bone, which he secured very easily—to the 
surprise of all, for a few minutes only, as the mys- 
tery was soon cleared up—for no sooner had he 
possessed himself of what he soon found to be 
nothing but an old dry bone they had both gnoawed 
a hundred times, than the young rascal secured the 
good warm retreat behind the stove, leaving the 
poor fellow again out in the cold.—Sclected. 


A Boy’s Apvice To OL_p Men.—I cannot pick 
up a newspaper Advice to Boys” stares 
ine in the face. Old men writeit, I s’pose. Nobody 
else is capable of giving advice to boys, of course 
not! They know all about us, they do, ’causé they 
have beenthere. Advice is a good thing to have, no 
doubt, and no family should be without it, buta 
fellow don’t waut to be crammed with it all the 
time, to the exclusion of ail other diet. 

Now, old men need advice occasionally, but in 
looking through the newspapers I don’t see that they 
get it. So I just thought I would write a little * ad- 
vice to old men”’ myself, if lam not presuming too 
much—as Aunt Chloe says—and I presume I am. 

In the first place you old chaps ought to get over 
telling how much smarter boys were when you were 
boys than boys are now. You believe it yourself, of 
course, ‘cause you’ve teld it so many times, but we 
boys can’t see it. We have a notion that boys are 
boys, pretty mnch—except some ure girls—the world 
over, ahd one generation of them don’t lie over an- 
other generation to any alarming extent. 

Only let you tell it, and you could out-run, out- 
jump, out-wrestle, and out anything else of the ris- 
ing generation of to-day when you were a boy. 
Grandfather, who has got the gout and half a dozen 
different kinds of rheumatism, is «lways saying that 
‘“*[T would I were a boy again.”” I would he were, 
too. If I couldn’t beat him running, and flop him 
on his hack, side holt, I don’t want a cent. 

I wouldn’t go so far as to say, ** Pareuts, obey your 
children,” but I would suggest to fathers that they 
give us a hearing occasionally on matters in which 
we are the most interested party. Don’t make us 
go and stide down hill when we want to skate, and 
don’t try to make preachers of us when we much 
prefer to run a saw-mill. 

After giving us boys sage advice about our con- 
duct, and how to behave, you old men ought to be " 
careful how you get to relating your boyish scrapes 
to each other, and laughing over them, before we 
get out of ear-shot.—Golden Hours. 


— A girl nine years of age arrived at a town in 
Central Iowa recently, having traveled unprotected 
all the way from Western Kansas, and bringing 
with her two sisters, one an infant, which she 
carried in her arms, and the other three years old. 
Her parents had emigrated to Kansas, and both 
died there, and she determined to return to [owa. 


PUZZLES. 


Puzzles or Answers should be addressed, ** Editor Christian 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the out- 
side, * Puzzles.” Answers, to be acknowledyed, must be re- 


ceived within nine days after the publication of the Puzzes. 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
What Jewish maiden became the queen of a Persian king ? 
Who was raised from the dead after being dead four days? 
Who was the “Child of Promise’’? 
Whose mother * looked out at a window ’”’? 
What Israelitish king destroyed a city and sowed it with 
salt ? 
Who was the great-grandfather of David? 
‘What prophet was mocked by little children? 
What disciple would not believe until he saw ? 


| What mountain is called ** The Mount of God’’? 


The initials of the answers to the above questions will 
spell the name of a woman of the Bible, whose son lived in 
the wilderness. ETHE 

CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in chafe, but not in fret ; 

My second is in fondle, but not in pet ; 

My third is in mall, but not in beat ; 

My fourth is in cry, but not in bleat ;* 

My fifth is in crib, but not in stall ; 

My sixth is in little, but not in small; 

My seventh is in curb, but not in check ; 

My eighth is in bushel, but not in peck ; 

My last is in steal, but not in hook ; 

My whole is 2 very well-known book. 
ADAM ANT. 


FALL WILD FLOWERS. 


Truesable. The waiters. Mam. shall row. Laving trees. 
N. I hate cars. Toe glanders. An egg dinner fit. Paper 
rulest. BUNNY. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 

An example in division, in which figuies are represented 

by letters. 


(MMMNM¢j 
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ISOLA 
CHARADES. 

No. 1.—A tion. To take care of. An insect. 

My whole isa ter or companion. 


No. 2.—An article. A covering. Competent. 
My whole is that which can be used. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 18. 
Buried Bible Names.—Abab; Hosea; Al; Eli.—IsoLA, BUNNY. 
Double Acrostic.—Pennsylvania, Philadelphia.—IsaBEL, ISOLA, 
BUNNY. 
Double Outs.—M-ada-m ; l-age-r; g-rap-e; t-hum-p; s-hive-r; 
t-ape-r; e-leg-y ; s-hoe-r.—180LA. 

Anagram.—Marien. Anna, Nerman, Minna, Maria, Ariana. 
Naaman, Ira, Ina, Mariana, Nina, Aaron, Mira, Miriam, Ammi, 
Nora, 
lo, Ammon, Maia, Orion, Arion.—BUNNY. 
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NEAT WEEKS CALENDAR. 
Sunday. Nov. 5, (22d Sunday after Trinity.) 
CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 
Conaresstional. -ARendale. Micb.. ..16 ee. Sep. 27 


Opelousas, 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 
= 
Presb. (Sth)....... Corr Oct. 16 
Clinton Nov. 15 
Da, Dei: N. Y.. > 
LOSSES. 
do do N Oct. ¥ 
do Swed 
do aio 
Chi Oo, Ill. ‘Ontario St. 9 
do do St. Paul's Oct. 9 
do do Oct. 9 


HOME CHURCHES. 


TS Protestant Episcopal Triennial Conven- 
tion completed its work at Baltimore on 
Thursday, October 26. During the week: of the 
adjournment, resolutions of fraternal regard for 
the Russo-Greek Chureh were passed. A new 
canon of restoration to the ministry was adopted, 
the amendment enabling a deposed minister to re- 
turn to orders by memorializing the Bishop of tbe 
diocese where he resides, and giving assurances of 
conformity: the Bishop then to chose by lot two 
out of the six nearest Bishops; these three.-to sit 
upon the case in conjunction with the standing 
committee of the diocese, and the petitioner to be 
re-ad mitted to the church, if the standing committee 
concur with the resident Bishop and one of the 
two advising Bishops. The same provisions are 
also made to apply to ‘any minister who having 
abandoned the communion, or having been deposed 
shall afterward be a consistent lay member of the 
church, for three years, and shall desire to be re- 
instated in the ministry. Another canon enacted, 
But 
the main work of the week was upon the question 
of ritual uniformity. A motiou was made adjourn- 
ing the whole matter, and after a protracted de- 
bate, it being evident that this method of settle- 
ment. was unsatisfactory, a substitute was offered, 
providing that the entire question of Ritual law 
should be placed in the hands of a committee with 
jnstructions to report at the next convention. This 
scheme likewise failed. Finally, thesubject having 
been discussed very amply and with a general de- 
gree of frankness—the exception being that none 
of the speakers who objected to the proposed 
canon would acknowledge that there was a single 
Ritualist in the church,—a vote was at length 
reached close upon midnight on Wednesday the 
25th ult. It stood: Clerical, for, 20; against, 13; 
divided, 7; lay, for, 18; against, 14; divided, 2. The 
measure thus missed of the constitutional ma- 
jority. The day following, the House of Bishops 
sent down another canon, in which certain special 
acts, supposed to be adopted by the Ritualists, were 
forbidden. This again failed'of a majority, the 
laity favoring it, but the clergy being adverse. 
Subsequently Dr. Lyman of California offered a 
substitute, which both the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies and the House of Bishops accepted. 
It reads as follows: 

Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, that this 
Convention hereby expresses its decided condemnation of 
all ceremonies, observances, and practices which are fitted 
to express a doctrine foreign to that set forth in the auth- 
orized standards of this Church. 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this house, the Pa- 

ternal Council, and the advice of our Right Reverend 
Fathers, the Bishops of the Church, is deemed sufficient at 
this time to secure the suppression of all that is irregular 
and unseemly, and to promote greater uniformity in con- 
ducting the public worship of the Church, and in the ad- 
ministration of the Holy Sacrament. 
It was then voted that the Convention should ad- 
journ sine die at midnight (Thursday, October 26), 
and that the next session should be held in New 
York City. At9:30 p.m. on Thursday, the Bishops 
joined with the House of Deputies in the order of 
Evening Prayer. Then the Right Rev. B. B. Smith of 
Kentucky advanced and read the pastoral letter of 
the House of Bishops, The letter spoke hopefully 
of the Missions of the Church, mourned the decease 
of Bishops Kemper and Chase, evinced satisfaction 
at the results of the Convention, particularly in the 
revival of the Scriptural Diaconite of women, en- 
tered more fully into the definition of the word 
‘‘ regenerate,” took exceptions to Ritualistic views 
as to the nature of the Holy Sacrament, to auricu- 
lar confession, and the worship of the saints, and 
closed with an earnest appeal against the lust for 
wealth, which is sapping public and private morals. 
The Bishopsthen retired, and the Convention im- 
mediately adjourned. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Missionary 
Association was held in Hartford, Ct., beginning 
October 24th. The presence of the Rev. Dr. Bush- 
nell in the Chair, the deeply impressive sermon of 
the Rev. Dr. Scudder, and the stirring addresses of 
such men as Senator Wilson, Sec. Delano, Ex-Gov. 
Hawley, Gov. Jewell, Gen. Howard and others, to- 
gether with the able reports of the Committees and 
the discussions thereon rendered it one of the most 
impressive gatherings of the Association ever held. 

The report of the Executive Committee made fit- 
ting reference to this as the quarter-centennial of 
the existence of the Association and the tenth anni- 
yersary of its work among the Freedmen. The 


Treasurer’s report gave the receipts as $366,825, the 
expenditures, $350,695, reducing the balance against 
the Society $16,000. The sermon of Dr. Scudder, on 
the text: ‘‘¥e shall know the truth and the truth 
shall make you free,’’ was a forcible and striking 
exhibition of the power of truth in lifting up the 
nations, with most happy application to the people 
of the South, and the work of the Association among 
them. Senator Wilson’s earnest remarks at the 
close gave the weight of his endorsement as a man 
and a Christian to the aims and success of the Asso- 
ciation. The Educational and Church work among 
the Freedmen was brought forward in the reports 
of the Committees and in the discussions, showing 
the surprising success of the efforts made in these 
directions, and their bearings on the welfare of the 
country and of Africa. The new policy of the Gov- 
ernment among the Indians was clearly presented 
by Ex-Gov. Hawley and Hon. C. Delano, Secretary of 
the Interior, and the claims of these long-neglected 
tribes to compassion and Christian culture were 
strongly enforced. The Churches were urged to 
rally to the assistance of the Government in its 
earnest endeavors on this subject, and the labors of 
the appointees of the Association were warmly com- 
mended. The work of the Association among the 
Chinese in America and in the Foreign field received 
a share of attention. 


The Synod of Virginia (Presbyterian Church 
South) has just held a session at which these figures 
were reported: 

Churches. Ministers —* 


Chesapeake .............- 21 1,672 
East Hanover............ 26 2B 3,066 
18 13 1,551 
41 31 3,799 
Montgomery........ .... 15 17 1,814 
West Hanover........... 24 16 1,286 
262 182 17,930 


A LOOK AROUND THE WORLD. 


ge debt of the M. E. Missionary Society in 
U.8., stood at $62,544.86, Sept. 30, 1871. Re- 
eeipts for September, for the general operations of 
the Society were $53,220.04. Troy Conference, N. Y. 
has raised its full quota, toward paying off the debt,— 
$642.—Receipts of the Am. Home Missionary Society 
for September, 1871, were $12,525.78 The treasury 
is empty, while the claims against it are nearly 
$40,000, of which more than $10,000 is due for mis- 
sionary labor at the West, performed previous to 
August 1st.—The receipts of the Am. Bap. Mission- 
ary Union for Foreigr Missions, in September, 1871, 
were $10,737.63; from April 1, to October 1, 1871, 
$44,866.77.—The Am. Seamen’s Friend Society re-| 
ceived in September, 1871, $3,632.24. In this con- 
nection we reprint recent words of the officers 
of the Methodist Society, at 805 Broadway, in 
this city. ‘*Contraction,” say they, “relatively, 
is the order of the day in missionary adminis- 
trations. We say relatively, in view of the large- 
ness of the fields and the supply of funds to culti- 


j vate them, especially the home fields both in the 


United States andin Burope. The contributions of 
the churches keep up, and, upon the whole, advance; 
but the number and extent of the fclds advance 
more rapidly than the accumulation of funds to 
cultivate them. Pressure from the want of funds 
comes heaviest upon the missionary, especially in 
the home work, and it becomes necessary to cut 
down his salary.’’ 


The Home Missionary for November (Bible 
House, Astor Place, N. Y.) gives record of a “ Visit 
to the Outposts,’ by Rev. Dr. Coe, Senior Secretary. 
The impoverishment of Kansas, by the war, rendered 
the planting of churches a slow and expensive 
work, but the number of laborers sustained there, 
the past year, has been 60, fifty per cent. more than 
were in commission the year before. In Nebraska, 
with a population of perhaps 150,000. there are 18. 
But few points are occupied in Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah or Nevada, and four of the six Congregational 
churches are without ministers. Utah, it is expect- 
ed, in the light of late occurrences, will soon be 
open to the Society’s laborers, its missionary having 
been driven out five years ago by threats of assaesi- 
nation. In California, now passing from a mining 
to an agricultural State (industrial products being 
estimated, in 1869, at $192,000.000, of which $90,000,000 
were derived from agriculture, and but $27,000,000 
from mining), the Society has planted 70 churches, 
which, with the exception of afew in the mining 
region, enjoy a healthful growth. In Oregon, 
where the gathering of churches has been peculiar- 
lyedifficult, save in towns, because each family in 
the rural districts is usually a mile from its nearest 
neighbor, —the railroads through the Willamette 
and the Sacramento valleys will change this, and 
good openings for church establishment are antici- 
pated.—** Perils of the West” are thus spoken of by 
Rev. F. Alley, of Crete, Saline County, Nebraska: 
“The West is young, vigorous and strong; but is 
self-willed, speculative and material in its inner life 
and tendencies. With an assumption of greatness 
and power, there is a fcarful want of principle. The 
church partakes too largely of the general spirit. 
The minister needs nerves of steel and principles of 
fine gold, to withstand this current of evil. Fight- 
ings without and fears within make the border mis- 
sionary’s life uneasy, if his principles and life do 
not rest upon the Rock of Ages.”’ 


The Congregational church at Anoka, Minn., 
heretofore aided by the Am. Home Missionary So- 
ciety, has become self-supporting.—Revivals are 
reported at Sabula, Jackson County, Iowa, and at 
Wyocena, Wis. | 

Rev. Harmon Loomis, D. D., for twenty-five 
years a corresponding secretary of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society in this city, has retired 
from that office.—During September, forty-eight 
libraries, having on an average forty-five volumes, 
most carefully selected and very attractive in their 
character, were placed on sea-going ships, from the 
rooms of the American Seamen’s Friend Society, 80 


Wall Street, for the use of officers and crews. 


The transfer of 5 missions from the American to 
the Presbyterian Board, during 1870-’71, took away 
from the former 21 ordained missionaries and one 
missionary physician, including two young men in 
North China, and two under appointment in tbis 
country; with 162 native preachers and teachers, 
19 churches, having a membership of 403—besides 


722 communicants in Persia where no separate 


churches had been organized—with five seminaries, 
including those for both sexes, and 89 schools, con- 
taining 2,281 pupils. The expenditure of the 
American Board on these fields for one year, given 
in the Annual Report for 1870, was $48,201.10. De- 
spite these changes, it is an interesting faet, as il- 
lustrative of the healthful progress of the work of 
the American Board, that the field actually occu- 
pied by them to-day, counting the towns and cities 
in which the gospel is preached, is as large as the 
entire field of six years ago; the number of native 
pastors is Jarger by 26, of native preachers by 30, of 
scholars in schools by nearly 4,000. Of greater and 
more hopeful significance is the fact that nearly 
1,000 communicants have been added ‘to their 
churches on profession of faith during the past 
year; in several fields more than double the num- 
ber ever reported before in any one year. 


The work of propagating evangelical religion in 
nominally’ Christian countries is to be at once 
entered upon by the A. B.C. F. M., provision having 
beer made to divert Rev. L. H. Gulick, who was 
under appointment to Japan, from that field, and 
send him, with his brother, to Spain, in the service 
of the Board. All who have known Mr. Gulick, 
during his recent stay and labor inthis country, 
will be assured of the fitness of this appointment. 
Extracts from the Missionary Record of the United 
(Scotch) Presbyterian Church for October, 1871, 
which has letters from one of its missionaries at 
Cadiz, Spain, will be of interest to our readers. It 
is Rev. A. Benoliel, who writes of the practicability 
and importance of pastoral visitation ; access to 
the people of his church and to the community, 
being apparently as easy as in any other country. 
Connected with the Church are flourishing Sabbath- 
schools, held from 10 a.m. to mid-day, with an at- 
tendance of 90 girls and 70 boys. These stay at 
morning church worship, and help in singing at that 
service. He adds: ‘It is worth while to traverse 
the street at the hours of opening and closing the 
schools, which is done by singing a hymn, and to 
see the passers-by standing still, listening, and the 
balconies of the houses filled with people. I have 
heard of people, mostly ladies, who go to these 
houses at those hours, expressly to listen to the 
singing of the schools. I have more than once 
{heard parties of lads in the squares and public 
walks, singing our hymns, such as, ‘ How sweet the 
name of Jesus sounds,’ and others.’”’ At San Fer- 
nando, Spain, he reports that the people continue 
anxiously to await the beginning of regular public 
preaching. On Monday, May Ist, of this year, his 
Church at Cadiz celebrated the first anniversary of 
its opening, by an appropriate public meeting, at 
which the exercises were of the utmost interest. 
Six hundred persons were present, and a series of 
resolutions was adopted, after fit discussion of each. 


The first two give thanks to God and to the Synod 
of the United Presbyterian Onurch of Scottaud; for 


the establishment of the Church, through liberty 
of worship and teaching. The third recognizes the 
duty of every Christian congregation to contribute 
to spread the Gospel of Christ, and establishes 
monthly subscriptions to thatend. The fourtb, in 
view of the duty of every church to succor its poor 
and siek, establishes a commission of relief from 
the ladies and gentlemen of the Congregation. The 
fifth appoints a committee to procure the right of 
burial for the Protestants, in the public cemetery. 
His letter concludes: ‘ All this would appear fair 
sailing on an unruffied sea. That would bea wrong 
inference. The work is not exempt from trials and 
difficulties. I frequently receive very offensive 
letters, alternately with pleasant ones. The poorer 
members of the congregation are frequently sub- 
ject to persecution. The landlord is constantly 
annoyed for letting us the hall. Some friends of 
the tenants give us their habitual visits, and some 
would not so much as pass the street! Lately I 
found it difficult to procure carpenters and masons 
to work; they flatly refused to work for fear of 
persecution, and a merchant refused to sell timber 
for ouruse! But there are severer trials, arising 
from the ambitious spirits in the congregation, who 
would like to rule over it, demanding a great deal 
of toil, combined with firmness. Nor are there 
wanting would-be disturbers, some the worst for 
liquor. Happily, the local authorities of the ‘bario’ 
are quite ready to fulfill their duty; and on one 
occasion, hearing that a man, had demurred to un- 
cover and throw away his cigar, the local ‘ alcaldi’ 
“mayor and chief of police—came to the church to 


say they would protect us at all times from annoy-. 


ance. They have since come to service frequently, 
and their subordinates have been instructed to see 
that no one escapes punishment. But I would 
rather put up with slight interruptions than callin 
the arm of the flesh to protect us. I have had the 
articles in the penal code, which protect all places 
of worship alike, printed in broad sheets and clear 
type, and put at the entrance and windows, so that 
none may plead ignorance or sin through it.’’—The 
Methodist Missionary authorities in this city have 
advives from Monte Video, S. A., that in their 


mission there, more men than women attend the 


services, and that more men attend their services 
than attended the services of all the Roman Catholic 
Churches in the city of one hundred thousand in- 
habitants. Among these are some “of the finest 
men and minds in the city.” 


The following graphic description shows the 
opening in Italy, for evangelistic effort. It is given 
in Mary Howitt’s paper, the Leisure Hour, for Au- 
gust: “In the meantime the Bible Society has 
openel its store in the Corso, at Rome, near the 
spot where, a few years ago, the priests madea bon- 
fire of ** bad beoks,”’ and destroyed as such every 


Joopy of the Scriptures they could lay their hands 


on. A colporteur may be seen freely selling in the 
streets the two Testaments, Old and New, or single 
copies of the Gospels, as tracts, for a soldo or two 
each. Your servant, if she can read, which is by no 
means generally the case, will be found reading the 
New Testament in her untidy kitchen, leaving the 
dinner-things unwashed, because, ‘Ob, signora, it is 
so beautiful in that book!’ The driver of your car- 
riage, too, whilst he waits for you at a shop, brings 
from bis pocket his half-penny copy of St. Matthew 
or St. Luke, and is so absorbed, perhaps by the new 
and divine doctrine of the Sermon on the Mount, or 
the history of the birth of the Saviour—whom he 
pleasantly recognizes <s the blessed Bambino of the 
Ara Ceeli, the delight of his boyhood—that you have 
to rouse him as out of another world when you are 
ready to proceed. Every where, sometimes in al- 
most ludicrous ways, you see how the imagery of 
the Bible is taking hold of the public mind; thus 
the other day, when one of those half-penny news- 
papers, now so eagerly read by the lower class, was 
speaking of the gallant appearance which the mayor 
of the city made when riding along the Corso, it 
described him as mounted on a horse, splendid as 
one of those in the Apocalypse. No longer is the 
comparison drawn from the familiar steeds of Phi- 
dias and Praxiteles, on Mount Cavallo, but from 
those seen by St. John in his vision on the Lord’s 
day, in the island of Patmos. So, again, at the merry 
artists’ festival, when Pharaoh was represented in 
all his Egyptian grandeur, one of the attendants 
was heard explaining to his fellows the subject of 
the comic show, and his mind being full of the Mo- 
saic narrative, he gave the whole history of the 
children of Israel in Egyptian bondage, and the 
destruction of Pharoh and his host in the Red Sea, 
which, though it had nothing whatever to do with 
the comedy, yet fascinated that little knot of list- 
eners for halfan hour. It is very interesting and 
curious to watch the advance of light into this old 
papal darkness, and: little incidents that are con- 
tinually cropping up in its progress are worth de- 
tailing. Thus, some are scandalized by hearing the 
Virgin Mary spoken of as the wife of a carpenter. 
They. have ever thought of her as the Queen of 
Heaven, the Mother of God, with a crown on her 
head, her fingers covered with rings, and strings of 
pearls round her neck. Imagine then the apparent 
desecration, when perhaps the pious, humble wife 
of a carpenter finds herself standing, as it were, on 
the same level with the Madonna, for a candle at 
whose shrine, at the corner of her own poor street, 
she has many a time given her last barjocio.”’ 


In Uruguay, 8S. A., the circulation of the Bible, by 
means of the American Bible Society’s agents, is 
continually increasing. 


The American Bible Society has just issued the 
Gospel of Matthew in the language of the Nez 
Perces, or Flathead Indians, of Oregon. We have 
heretofore published accounts of the wonderful way 
in which this people themselves first sought the 
knowledge of Protestant Christianity.—During the 
past year the services of the Methodist Mission, on 
the Cattaraugus Reservation in this State, have been 
regularly maintained. Congregations have been 
good and great interest manifested. Revivals and 
reclamations took plaC@ Mov undor special 
labor. total members of Methodist Episcapag] 
Churches in this and the Alleghany Reservation are 
105, with 58 prebationers. There is a Sunday-School 
of about 50 scholars. Collections for the year 
amount to $35.30,—Among the Dakota tribe of In- 
dians, in 1870-71, two new churches have been or- 
ganized, three new church edifices erected, two 
more native pastors installed, nearly a hundred 
members added to the eight churches on profession 
of faith, schools of a.high grade established and well 
sustained, a readiness to contribute to the support 
of religious institutions evinced, worthy of praise, 
and a gratifying advance made in the arts and 
usages of civilized life. A large part of the Bible is 
now accessible to the Dakotas m their own tongue. 
A small newspaper, begun the past year, is received 
with enthusiasm by the people, and is a power for 
good. The mission (A. B. C. F. M.) is already look- 
ing to other fields, and arrangements are in prog- 
ress to extend the work of evangelization to the 
wild tribes of the upper Missouri. 


An American clergyman, who has recently visited 
Denmark, Norway and Sweden, writes of the great 
evangelical religious movement which has been 
going on there for some years, especially in the 
last two countries, in the Suilor’s Magazine for 
November: ‘It began by converted seamen re- 
turning from America. It has been carried forward 
to a great extent by the agency of converted sea- 
men, and the sailor missionaries of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society have had no small share 
in this work. Their labors have been greatly 
blessed. Thousands have been converted from the 
errors of the State Church, which is hardly less cor- 
rupt and quite as intolerant asthe Papal Church. 
A spirit of inquiry has been excited, and a desire 
for reform on the part of multitudes within the 
church which cannot be suppressed. Several 
hundreds of Baptists and Methodist Churches have 
been organized, and the way is fast preparing for 
more, notwithstanding the persecutions and disa- 
bilities under which these Christian converts labor. 
State laws are very intolerant, and the consequence 
is: that when men are converted, they turn their 
eyes at once toward America. This keeps the 
infant churches here, many of which would other- 
wise be now large and flourishing, in a poor and 
feeble condition.”’ 


Twenty-seven single ladies are now devoting 
themselves to missionary work in heathen lands, 
under the auspices of the A. B. C. F. M., besides the 
wives of the missionaries, and the results so far 
equal all sanguine hopes. The light of the Gospel 
has shone intomanya darkened home: hundreds 
of women are weekly gathered to ithe place of 
prayer; mothers’ meetings have been established 
with special reference to the Christian training of 
their households; and scores of faithful laborers 
have gone forth from female seminaries, and others 
are now in preparation, to become teachers and 
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Bible readers.—The Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society in this country, just formed, is 
meeting with great encouragement in its home 
work of stirring up the churches to its support. 

“Men wanted” is the pressing callof various. mis- 
sionary societies in this country at the present 
moment. At least thirty new ordained missionaries 
are urgently called for by the American Board, and 
this not to occupy new fields, but for the healthful 
development of the workin hand. The call comes 
from Thrace and Macedonia, from the enfeebled 
stations of Asia Minor and Eastern Turkey, from 
the Arabic-speaking races of Mesopotamia, from 
weary and worn veterans in India, from the open- 
ing fields in South Africa and China. It comes from 
men overburdened by the success with which God 
has been pleased to crown their efforts, and from 
men eager to follow the leadings of Providence into 
new fields.—So, also, says the Rev. Mr. Goddard, in 
the November number of the Baptist Missionary 
Magazine, writing from China: ‘‘We want men. 
Our cause languishes and suffers for want of them. 
With vast fields about us, and grand opportunities 
for stretching out on the right band and on the 
left, we are compelled for want of men and means 
to be content with doing little more than holding 
on to what we bave already occupied, and are often 
pained at the unavoidable imperfection of our 
work, while we realize the unspeakable importance 
of laying those foundations deep and well.”’ 


News of the Week. 


HOME. 


‘Ts arrest of Mr. Tweed on Friday was an 

event in the present reform movement which 
every well-disposed citizen regards with the most 
entire satisfaction, and we are happy to say that it 
was accomplished with as little flourish of trumpets 
as could, under the circumstances, be expected. A 
great crowd of Tammanyites was on hand at the 
time of the arrest, and the sensation journals would 
have us believe that it needed but a word from its 
leaders to arouse the New York mob to active re- 
sistance. However this may be, the warrant, served 
by Sheriff Brennan in person, was received by Mr. 
Tweed in his office, and bail-bonds to the amount 
of one million dollars were executed on the spot, 
as soon as the necessary formalities could be passed. 
This is probably the most important civil arrest 
which has ever taken place in this ccuntry, all 
things considered, and Mr. Tweed at least has the 
satisfaction of being as conspicuous a figure in 
what we hope are the closing acts of the drama, as 
he has been during its ten years’ progress. Under 
instructions from the Committee of Seventy, Mr. 
Samuel J. Tilden has been for some time engaged 
in examining the accounts of the Broadway Bank, 
and at length reported the result in an affidavit, of 
which we give the substance. A law passed in 
1870 made the Mayor, the Comptroller, and the 
President of the Board of Supervisors, a special 
Board of Audit on outstanding County claims. 
This board delegated the duty of collecting bills to 
Auditor James Watson, who died during the win- 
ter of 1870, and directed the payment of all bills 
which Mr. Tweed o» B. Young should cer- 
tify The bills, amounting to $6,312,544,87 were 
collected, all the money going to members of we 
Ring and nearly all of it upon vouchers endorsed 
by A. J. Garvey, J. H. Ingersoll, or E. A. Wood- 
ward. The modus operandi was as follows, taking 
June 10th, 1870, as an example, 


Ingersoll collected $181,680.61 ; Garvey $108,079.- 
15, and Woodward $121,520.01. Each man deposited 
the official checks to his own credit. Ingersoll and 
Garvey at once drew checks amounting to $156,822.- 
36 and deposited them to Woodward's credit, who 
consequently bad on hand $278,342.37; Woodward 
then drew $66,513.28 which he deposited to Mr. 
Tweed’s credit. 

This plan was followed on twenty-six days, 
during the four month’s existence of the Board 
of Audit, Mr. Tweed’s share of the sum total amount- 
ing to something over a million dollars. 


Mr, Tilden’s affidavit, with other papers of like 
tenor, were taken before William L. Learned, Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court at Albany, who, after a 
careful examination of the case, issued an order in 
the usual form for the arrest of Wm. M. Tweed, 
James H. Ingersoll, E. A. Woodward, and Andrew 
J. Garvey, on motion of the Attorney General of 
the State, the suit being for deceit and fraud, and 
bail to the amount of one million dollars being re- 
quired in the case of each defendant. There was, 
of course, no trouble in obtaining bail in any 
amount for Mr. Tweed, who is the only person as 
yet arrested under the order. It is rumored with 
more or less show of truth that all the‘other defend- 
ants have left town, but whether their absence is to 
be construed as flight, remains to be proven. It is 
at least suspicious. Stories as to the transfer of 
property by the leading members of the Ring are of 
course afloat, and the Zimes publishes a list of four 
deeds which have been executed within a few 
weeks, transferring sundry properties from one 
member of the Tweed family to another. Of these 
the mosé notable is the transfer of Mr. William M. 
Tweed's city house to his son. The Times inti- 
mates, however, that. measures have been taken 
which will enable the State to recover its property 
provided the Attorney General’s suit is successful. 
This important case will be conducted on the part 
of the State by Charles O’Conor, Wm. M. Evarts. 
Wheeler H. Peckham, and Ex-Judge James Emott. 
It is understood that Mr. Tweed’s counsel are 
John Graham, Judye Fullerton, E. W. Stoughton, 
and Mr. Bartlett. We shall have, therefore, a 
strong array of professional talent on each side, and 
the case is pretty certain to be thoroughly sifted 
before it is concluded. It must be remembered that 
the suit in question covers only a certain. class of 
defalcations, and it is understood that other ac- 
tions will be brought, as soon as the evidence can 
be arranged, which will include the rest of the 
county and city frauds. 


Mr. Chas. O’Conor was nominated for the State 
legislature last week, and declined the nomination. 


in a letter which we trust will be very widely read 
by members of both political parties. He refers to 
the legislative corruption which has disgraced our 
State; to Mr. Tweed as a Jaw-maker who purchas- 
ed votes with money plundered from the treasury, 
and to the fraudulent votes which are returned 
from our city districts. He says: 

‘The just deduction from these facts is clear. Our 
honest fellow-cilizens throughout the State ought 
certainly to lay aside all party interests and affilia- 
tions, ‘all businesses and excuses,’ and, with patri- 
otic singleness of purpose, devote themselves at the 
ensuing election tothe choice of sound law-givers 
as the only peaceful remedy for existiug or impend- 
ing evils. In districts where the Republican part 
have a decided majority, if a questionable candi- 
date belonging to that party should be put in nomi- 
nation, the honest Democrats of the district should 
decline to nominate anyone; and, acting asa balance 
of power, they should tender their undivided sup- 
port to any honest Republican candidate. These 
same views shoul.i be applied and acted on con- 
versely in districts clearly Democratic. Thus when 
a candidate of doubtful character was presented, 
he would generally find a respectable opponent 
supported by all good men in the district, without 
regard to any variance in their political sentiments.”’ 


Mr. O’Conor further calls attention to the fact that. 
the present city charter does not conform to sound 
olitical principles, is repugnant to the views pro- 
see by each of the great parties, and has been 
found most pernicious in practice. ‘It should be 
regarded as a sufficient objection to any candidate 
that he gave a vote in 1870 or 1871 favoring that 
legislation. Manifestly such persons should not be 
elected to seats in a body instructed to repeal it.” 


The Civil Service Commission has again met at 
Washington, and there is some hope that they will 
this time finish the work which has been marked 
out for them. It will be remembered that at their 
first meeting they stumbled upon certain constitu- 
tional objections to efficient action, which led to an 
adjournment before anything very satisfactory had 
been accomplished. Meanwhile the Attorney Gen- 
eral has rendered an opinion to the effect that com- 
petitive examinations for civil appointments may 
be unconstitutional, but notwithstanding this opin- 
ion it appears to be conceded that as the appointing 
power is vested in the President he can establish 
any system which in his judgment will render cer- 
tain the selection of good officers. The constitu- 
tional objections to examinations are possibly an 
obstacle to reform, but it is said to be the opinion 
of the Commissioners that if a system is once well 
established and thoroughly tested with good results, 
and the approval of the people which such results 
would secure for it, no new Administration would 
dare to overturn it in the interest of any party poli- 
tics. This may be very true in the abstract, but it 
must be remembered that it will take more than 
four years thoroughly to test any new civil-service 
system, and as any system is certain to have oppo- 


nents, charges will be trumped up against it, how- 

ever beneficent its workings may really be. The 

coin of their trade, and until we keep sending a 

class of men to Congress who are above using their 

form in our ciyil service which is so much needed, 

and toward which the appointment of the present 
° 

We have at last an official communication 
addressed to the workingmen of America, and we 
may, therefore, accept its statemerts as authorita- 
objects of the society : 

“The International Workingmen’s Association, 
offspring of the unnaturai situation of the immense 
majority of the 9 working classes—in 
— of the working classes in all countries, who 

ave understood their class-condition in society 
workingmen. Their fundamental aim is: To revo- 

ran- 


fact is that the politicians cannot spare the current 
“ patronage,” we can scarcely hope to see that re- 
Commission was the first promising step. 

from 
the “International” as it oxicte im AMcrioa, It is 
tive. We quote first the paragraph defining the 
founded 1864 in London, is the natural and mature 
modern society. The association consists of those 
and are determined to change itin favor of the 
lutionize modern society in such a way as to gua 


tee to every laborer the full value or fruit of his-toil 
and so to secure him his full share in all wealth and 
enjoyment of the socicty he is living in. EQUAL 
DUTIES, EQUAL RIGHTS.”’ 

We print the italics and small capitals as we find 
them in the published address. The rules of the 
association say in effect, as the above quotation 
states, that “class rule is at the bottom of all sys- 
tems of servitude, and that as ruling classes never 
surrender voluntarily any of their privileges, these 
privileges must be wrested from them.” Further, the 
addresss says that the only aim of modern society is 
the accumulation of wealth inthe hands of the few, 
and the impoverishment of the laboring masses, in- 
cluding “‘the physician, the lawyer, the legislator, 


teacher.” 
the liberal professions classed with the interna- 
tionals, and we are glad to find ourselves thus 
enumerated, as it gives us the right to a personal 
opinion regarding the eight hour movement. We 
cannot, however, sympathize with the revolutionary 
tenets of the society, which, as set forth in the 
address, point to measures which can only produce 
evil. Most people recognize the necessity of differ- 
ent opinions, and the consequent necessity of various 
sects in religion, and parties in politics. It seems 
to us that it is equally inevitable that social classes 
shall exist. Persons of congenial tastes will always 
seek one another’s society, and classes will be the 
result. The address before us, like those which 
have appeared abroad, points out real evils, but the 


only those restless spirits, who are incapable of in- 
ve the whole human family in their plans for 
orm. 


At Salt Lake City affairs are in a most unwonted 
condition. Hawkins, the conclusion of whose trial 
we announced last week, was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment, and to pay a fine of $500. 
There was but iittle excitement, and no opposition 
in the court room when sentence was pronounced, 
and several arrests for murder have been executed 
on sundry prominent Mormons, including the 
Mayor of the city, a former Aitorney General of 
the territory, dnd others. Brigham Young, his 
son, and Orson Hyde, a high Mormon 


nny it is. believed, fugitives from justice, as war; 


the priest, the editor, the man of science, and the] Beet 
This is the first time that we have seen | Gq, 


remedies which it proposes are such as will satisfy | peer. piain Mess, 


rants for their arrest are out, implicating them in 
the same murder for which Mayor Wells is indicted. 
This crime was committed some years ago, the vic- 
tims being one Richard Yates and a man ‘named 
Buck. It is understood that the indictments are 
founded on the statements of a secret agent of the 
Mormons, who has turned state’s evidence. On the 
other hand the Mormon women are petitioning Con- 
gress to interfere and prevent the proceedings of 
the courts which they pronounce eminently unjust 
and tyrannical], and the men are trying hard to con- 
vince the “ Gentile” world that the present persecu- 
tion to which they are subjected, is the work of 
unprincipled men who envy the Mormons their pos- 
sessions and their prosperity. © 

The President has appointed Thursday, the 30th 
of November, as a day for National Thanksgiving. 
Governor Hoffman has designated the 23d inst. for 
the same purpose. A conflict of authorities which, 
— rectified, will cause considerable inconven- 
ence, 


FOREIGN. 


POLITICAL rumor of an extraordinary character 

was first brought before the American public 
some two weeks ago by the New York World, and is 
now so far confirmed as to justify us in laying its sub- 
stance before our readers. It is in short an alliance 
between the Conservative Peers and the working- 
men. Mr. Scott Russel, the engineer, is the ac- 
credited author of the movement which has been 
secretly in pro since January last. He con- 
sulted leading men in both classes, and finding 
enough encouragement, at length had the satisfac- 
tion of forming a ‘Council of Skilled Workmen” 
which was in due time brought into communica- 
tion with the “ Council of Peers,” to whoma propo- 
sition of which the following is the substance was 
submitted: The families of workingmen shall be 
rescued from the towns and placed “out in the 
clear,” each with a detached homestead ; Towns 
and villages shall be self-governing, with power to 
hold land for the common good ; A day’s labor shall 
consist of eight hours of honest work ; Schools for 
elementary and technical education shall be estab- 
lished ; Places of public recreation, knowledge, and 
refreshment shall be maintained; Public markets 
shall be established where goods can be bought in 
small quantities at wholesale rates; Railways shall 
be purchased and managed for the public good, as 
is the case already with the telegraph service. To 
this the Peers replied, accepting in set terms the 
different propositions, and assuming the responsi- 
bility of introducing and passing the necessary 
legislative measures through Parliament, fully rec- 
ognizing the opposition which will certainly arise, 
and trusting to the good sense and patriotism of 
the country to secure ultimate success. The signers 
of this acceptance are the Earl of Lichfield, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Marquis of Lorne, Lord 
Henry Lennox, Lord John Manners, Sir John 
Pakington, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Ga- 
thorne Hardy. The Earl of Lichfield and the Mar- 
quis of Lorne are the only liberals among the 
signers. The signers on the part of the workin g- 
men are less known to fame, but Messrs. Applegarth, 
joiner, Howell, bricklayer, Potter, joiner, Lloyd 
Jones, fustian cutter, are recognized as leaders in 
trade movements, It is but faif to say that the whole 
movement is at this date wrapped in mystery. It is 
only absolutely certain that negotiations of some 
sort are a and that the best English papers 
admit that the country may be on the brink of a 

ul but radical revolution. We find it hard 


| to believe that such a sweeping reform is so far ad- 


vanced as the accounts indicate, but that such a 
movement is regarded as possible by intelligent 
—— speaks well for all parties concerned, 
and presents a phase of political management which 
is altogether unprecedented. | 
Advices from Rio Janeiro, via London, contirm 
the announcement that a bill providing for the 
gradual and systematic emancipation of slaves has 
the Brazilian Parliament by a vote of forty- 
three to thirty-three. The Benedictine order of 
monks leads off by promptly emancipating, under 
the .provisions ot the act, the 1,600 slaves which it 
has hitherto held in servitude. 


The 


PRODUQGE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


y. bush..388,626 ' Cut-meats. pks...2.448 ; Oats, bush..... 438 ,205 

s. bbis.... 7521 Dried fruit, pks.4,564 | P bush.. 1,434 

pkgs..... s.bbis. . 6,383| Pork. pks..... 325 
Butter. pkgs. 17.469! Flour. bbls. ... 107,977 | Rye. busn..... 54,531 
eese. .- 22,229: Grass Seed, 4.960 ; Sides. Leatner, 76,701 
Corn. busn... 237,942 | Hops. bales 2.587 | To shhas.. 315 
rn Meai. db)s..2,127 | Lard. kegs..... 1572; do. pks..&c.. 3.265 
rn Meal. bags. 1,757 | Lard. tcs....... 3.560 | Wool, bales.... 1.309 

- bales.. 3,500 | Malt. bush..... 26,400 | Wheat. busn . 1,540,551 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, Oct. 28th, were as fol- 
ows: 


Grain, etc. 
WhiteW est..# bush. .$!.63@1.75 | Corn. # bush............ 804% @93 
R.&A. do. 1.68 i Rye. bush............ 1.00@1.08 
WhiteGenesec, # bu.1.63%@1.60% | Oats. bush............ 51@55 
Spring, No.1, # bush.. @1.56 | Barley, malt busn....—@l.10 


Fleur and Meal. 

Extra. # bbl .....6 75@7.15 | Southern Extra. # bb) $8 15@10,25 

tate Medium. @bbl... 5.96@6.55 | do. med. bbi....7.00@8.15 
Western Extra. # bbl. .6.66@7.10 | Rye Fiour. inf. to ex....4. oH 
--6.10@6.90 | Corn-Meal. inf to ex....4.50@4.50 
-6.91@7.35 { B.W.Flour 100 B......2.80@3.40 


Provisions. 


Pork. West. mess. # bb! .. $13.00 | Beef. India Mess. ® tc..814@21.00 

Prime do..........-- $7.0@%10 0) | Shoulders. # 

f. ex. # 14.50 | Bacon. # 

i Lara, choice, # D.......94@10}¢ 

Batter. 

Btave Medium... | Western medium. B.....16@18 

te 28 Common grades, 10@)6 

Ch 
t Farm Dairies. 
LIVE STOOK. 


NEW YORE, Oct, 30th, 1871. 
Receipts fer the week. : 


6.236 Sheep and Lambs........... 26,134 


Prices. 
> GO , Lambe. 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


EOZOON CANADENSE. 


he fossil, reputed to be the most ancient 
known, is still the subject of mavy words of 
men wise in the matter. To beor pot to be, is with 
it the grave question, with considerable prepon- 
derance just now of argument iu the negative. It 
has its warm defenders whe almost resent it as a 
personal insult that their favorite should have its 
existence in the remote past challenged by some 
chemists and mineralogists, who see nothing but 
mineral in thespecimens presented as fossil remains. 
As far as the microscope could go in helping a solu- 
tion there has seemed to be no settlement of con- 
clusions as to whether certain delicate structural 
appeurances indicated an origin in organic life or in 
simple crystalline laws. Only we have noticed that 
the fossil party have made the most noise, and 
seemed determined to carry the day by casting slurs 
on the intelligence of their learned opponents—a 
method of argument not so uncommon among men 
as to be striking. New parties now come iuto the 
field before the Scientific Association and bring in a 
fresh line of evidence. The phenomenon, called 
heretofore Eozoon by paleontologists, consists of cer- 
tain radiating and branching forms, and some have 
insisted that they could plainly make out cell walls. 
This phenomenon has been recently found in some | 
limestones of Massachusetts and fully identified. 
But these limestones as studied by Prof. Perry and 
Mr. L. S. Burbank seem to have been deposited as 
veins, that is by infiltration into cavities of previous 
rocks. This isa very different condition of things 
from that which produces stratified limestone, and 
seems to forbid the possibility of organic forms 
having been fossilized insuch rocks. The limestone 
evidentiy formed around the walls of the cavities 
and then gradually filled up the interior spaces, be- 
coming interpenetrated with the radiating and 
branching appearances. The indications become 
strong, therefore, that Eozoon must presently sur- 
render its name implying animal life, and be hon- 
ored with a new name on the part of the mineralo- 
gists to whose domain it will be relegated. In this 
connection it is to be remarked, as suggested by 
Prof. Perry that many claim all limestones as stra- 
tified rocks, an opinion which needs revision under 
more careful study. Mineral waters may carry 
lime into deep places and leave it to crystallize as a 
true vein-rock, deposited by infiltration. and it is 
not always produced as a sediment in which animal 
remains may become entombed. 


—The history of the introduction of india- 
rubber overshoes is not a little curious. We must 
rely on the Scientific American for its authenticity. 
Before 1821 the rubber bad been imported only in 
the form of curiosities, such as crocodiles, turtles, 
and other objects. A sea captain at that time 
brought, among other devices, some rubber 
wroughtin the shape of small shoes, and gave them 
as a present to an intelligent boy. They were 
closed over the top, and our hero cut them open to 
find only some clay within in the forms of lasts. 
His pext desire was to put them on his feet, but as 
they would not stretch enough, he used boiling 
water to soften them, and then succeeded in his 
purpose. To color them he used ink which soon 
washed off, but finally hit upon the plan cf smoking 
them up in the chimney. He then had complete 
the first pair of india-rubber shoes ever used in 
this country, and his success was the beginning of a 
business which has now immense proportions. 


—In the manufacture of refracting telescopes 
the English now stand at the head, having taken the 
palm from this country. For a considerable time 
Mr. Alvah Clark’s twenty-inch object glass, mount- 
ed in the Chicago Observatory, has been the marvel 
of the world. This observatory and those at 
Cambridge, Mass., and Pulkowa, Russia, have stood 
foremost. Within the year a tweuty-five inch ob- 
ject-glass has been mounted by the Messrs. Cook, 
of York, England, and much is expected of it, 
though it will be necessary to take it out of England 
to give its power fair scope. With every increase 
of magnifying power it becomes ezsential to secure 
a greater purity of the atmosphere. It is to be hoped 
that our country which can use telescopes to ad- 
vantage as well as make them, will respond to the 
challenge for something greater still, in fact, we 
understand, measures are already in progress to 
this end. 


—Autumnal tints of leaves are attributed to 
various causes. Some chemists determine tbat it is 
due to certain acids which are developed. Others 
aver thata diminished vitality in the plant causes 
the change of color; if this be true then we must 
assume that there is such a thing as a “‘ vital power’’ 
in plants which presides over their cyclical changes, 
and this cannot but be accepted as true as far as 
our present knowledge goes. One phenomenon, 
however, must not be lost sight of, in seeking the 
causes of tinted leaves. Wherever one leaf over- 
laps anotherin the forest the under leaf will longest 
resist discoloration. The very form of the upper 
leaf may thus be stamped on tbe one beneath when 
the covering is only partial. This indicates that. 
frost is avery important ugency in the problem. 


—The device of Mr. Tilgman for grinding hard 
surfaces by a blast of air charged with sand, is as- 
suming a high importance in the arts. Some beauti- 
ful specimens of glass cut and ground in this man- 
ner are exhibited in the Institute Fair. A thin slab 
of marble may be carved in this way in patterns of 
the most delicate tracery. But what is more mar- 
velous, a picture may be photographed on glass and 
afterward etched as perfectly as if it were a most 
delicate engraving. , 


—Water can exist as vapor at temperatures far 
lower than those at which it can exist as liquid. 


—The Chinese keep beetles for fightingmatches, 


and increase their ferocity by low rations. 
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_ Farm and Garden, 


THE BLUE GRASS REGION. 


ENTUCKY Blue Grages, (70a pratensis) grows 

with exceptional luxuriance in five eounties 

of the State, of which Bourbon county is the most 
noteworthy, for there the grass grows in its greatest 
perfection. There is some confusion among the bot- 
anists with regard to the origin and nature of the 
grass, some believing that it is indigenous, and oth- 
ers that it was imported from Europe. It will grow 
as far North as New Eugland but nowhere in such 
luxuriance as in Bourbon and the adjacentcounties. 


The grass region is, geologically speaking, a lime-|y 


stone formation, the soil being iu a great measure 
furmed by the wearing away of rocks. It also 
contains large quantities of potash, soda, and the 
phosphates. The streams are very impure, holding 
many constituents of the soil in solution. We may 
remark, parenthetically, that the peculiar proper- 
ties of the famous Bourbon whiskey are ascribed to 
the chemical composition of the water. Blue-grass 
erows like that pest of the far South, Bermuda- 
grass, but has not its vitality. The thickest sward 
dies if turned under, and the grass aud roots form a 
rich mold, suitable for corn. The grass is good only 
for pasturage, noc curiug well as hay, and all kinds 
of animals, especially horses and mules, thrive won- 
derfully uvon its sweet leaves. [tis evergreen, lot 
being killed by frost und snow, and in Kentucky 
animals often graze upon it all winter. Horses rais- 
ed in the blue-grass region have been famous for 
mauy years, aud command fabulous priecs in the 
Northern and Eastern markets. It is said that in 
Bourbon county a poor horse is a very rare sight. 
At the last exhibition of the County Agricultural 
Society, prizes were offered for the bert group of a 
mate with four of ber colts, and although only two 
entries were made under this classification, the ex- 
hibition is said to have been most noteworthy. Cows 
and hogs too are raised here in great perfection, and 
the South is responsible tor the statement that the 
owver of a Durha:n heifer raised in Bourbon county 
recused $8,000 for ber. The medium price of Dlue- 
grass lands is $100 per acre, and farms are held ut a 
figure considerably higher. 
GREEN CORN-FODDER. 
HE Boston Journal of Chemistry publishes the 
result of some experiments ipstituted by one 
of its editors during the past season, designed to test 
the excellence of corn-todder grown under different 
circumstances. Part of a field was sown broadcast 
in May, and the rest was planted in drills. The 
stalks were cut just before the ear began to form. 
The plants from the broadcast sowiug contained 
ninety-two per cent. of water, and those from the 
drills eighty-three per cent., leaving eight per cent. 
of solid matter in the former, and seventeen in the 
latter. That is to say, the plants sown in drills con- 
tained more than twice as much solid matter as did 
those sown broadcast. The solid matter was starch, 
gum, sugar, and woody fiber, the broadcast speci- 
mens containing scarcely any gum and sugar, while 
those to which the air and sun had access in the 
drills contained these substances in considerable 
quantities. The editor goes on to say that his ex- 
periments convinced him that coru-fodder should 
not be eut until the flower is fairly developed and 
the ear begins to form, and any corn that is so plant- 
ed that the ear cannot form is practically worthless 
as fodder. 
AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS OP GREAT BRITAIN. 
—The fellowing abstract of agricuJtural returns of 
Great Britain for 1871, has just been published: 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Potatoes. Hops. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. cres. 

688,357 2,251,480 2,782,720 485,211 61,129 

1870.....8- 3,500,543 2,371,739 2,763,300 587,661 60,594 

871.......3,575,996 2,387,719 .2,719,308 628,287 60,028 

Live Stock in Great Britain on June 25: 

Cattle 

5,408,317 28,397,589 2,171,135 


It will be observed that the area in wheat is about 
2 per cent. larger than in 1870, but 8 per cent. less 
than in 1869. Barley, oats and hops are much the 
same as last year; in potatoes the increase is about 
7 percent. Thelive stock table shows a slight de- 
crease in cattle; 4% per cent. decrease in sheep, and 
15 per cent. increase in swine, a8 compard with 1870. 


A New Meruop or Packine ButTtTer.—A 
Michigan dairyman has Jately published his method 
of packing butter. He has oaken tubs, with heads 
ateach end. They are 14 inches in diameter at top, 
9 inches atthe bottom, and 16 inches high. In pack- 
ing, a cambric bag is made ‘o fit the tub. The butter 
is packed in the tub asit stands on the small end— 
the sack being long enough to extend above the 
edges of the tub—and is pressed down firmly until 
within an inch and a half of the top, when a circu- 
lar cloth is laid over it, the edges of the sack turned 
down over tbat, and a layer of fine salt placed on 
it. The head is vow putin its place, the tub turned 
up, and the butter in the sack, of course, falling 
down tothe bottom, leaves a space all round it 
which is filled with brine poured through a hole in 
the small end. When fuil the hole is corked up 
tight. The butter floats in the brine and is effectually 
preserved from the air, and will keep for an almost 
indefinite period. 

Antiquity OF ButTrEeR.—It is generally sup- 
posed that butter has always been an article of 
food, and that its use dates back to a very early 
period of history. It would seem, however, that 
this supposition is not well founded. A corres- 
pondent of the Scientific American states that 
butter as we know it was not in use before the com- 
mencement of the Christian era. It was then used 
as a cosmetic or hair-dressing by women. For some 
centuries later it was used as a burning oil for 
lamps, and churches were lighted with it in France 
at so late a period as the year 1500. Since then it 
may be considered as an article of food solely. But 
we must not suppose that it has always been the 


firm, consistent substance that we possess, Aucient- 


ly it was an oil, and was poured from one vessel to 
another. So far as regards butter, then, we have 
nothing to regret in the good old times that are 
gone by.—Hearth and Home. 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 


AE Srrire ure HEere.—It is related that an 
old Scotch elder had once a serious dispute 
with his minister at elders’ meeting. He said some 
things that merely broke the winister’s heart. 
Afterward he went home, and the minister went 
home, too. The next morning the elder came down, 
and his wife said to him : . 
* Ye look sad, Joln; what is the matter with 
e 
‘Ab,’ he replied, “ you would look sad, too, if 
you had had such a dream as | have. J dreamed that 
I had been at the elders’ meeting, and had said some 
hard things, aud grieved the minister; and when 
he went home I thought he died and went to heaven; 
and | thought afterward that I died, too, and went 
to heaven; and when I got to the gate of heaven, 
out came the minister, and put out his hand to take 
me, saying, ‘Come along, Johu; there’s nue strife 
up here—I’m happy to see ye.’ ”’ 

The elder went to his minister directly, to beg his 
pardon, and found he was dead. The elder was so 
stricken with the blow thuttwo weeks after he also 
departed. 

*And I should not wonder,” said he who related 
the ineident, “if he met the minister at heaveu’s 
gate, and heard him say, ‘Come along, Juhu; there's 
nae strife up here.’ ’—/rilish Workinun. 


GOOSE STATISTICS.—A street on the Lincoln- 
Shire side of Nottingham is said to be called Goose- 
gate from the numbers which were driven through. 
it to the annual goose fair, when from 15,000 to 
20,000 of those birds were brought from the Lincoln- 
shire fens, each flock attended by a goose-herd with 
a crook, wherewith to catch and lead out any goose 
which u possible customer might desire to examine 
more closely. It is eavy to understand that, with so 
large a demand for the bird, it should be considered 
ope of the most profitable fowls toreur. A writer 
in Notes and Queries remarked some years ago, 
‘As regards the annual marketable value of the 
goose and its progeny, | believe [um not far wropg 
in saying thatit is computed at little less than that 
of thecommonewe. Where a systematic profit is 
made on the produce of the bird, and the feathers 
are periodically plucked or sheared, the yield has 
been estimated at double the value of the sheep.”’ 
We hope, kowever, that Mordan, Gillott, and Perry 
have considerably reduced the profits of those 
cruel periodical pluckings.—Golden Hours. 


Quick Work.—An English journal gives the 
tollowing illustration of what may be accomplished 
with the aid of steam and modern machinery, even 
ona single day’s notice. A ‘danchester merchant 
required 1,500 pieces of prints fcr shipment to 
America next day. In spite of diligent search, he 
was unable to tiud the desired pattern. At five 
o’clock in the evening he went to see a large cotton 
printer at Harpeney, three miles distant from Man- 
chester, who undertogk to print the 1,500 pieces in 
three colors, to finish them, and deliver them, boxed 
up, und ready for shipment, at noon of the follow- 
ing day. He was as good as his word. At three 
o’clock in the afternoon the goods reached Liver- 
pool, and were taken out by the steamer two hours 
later. We should hardly believe this possibie, if the 
account were not indorsed by the Manu/facturcrs’ 
Review, whose authority on a question of the kind 
is not to be questioned.—Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 


—A lady has started a paper at Portland, 
Oregon, which she calls the New Northwest. Her 
salutatory opens in this vigorous style: ‘*‘We have 
served aregular apprenticeship at working—wash- 
ing, scrubbing, patchipg, darning, ironing, plain 
sewing, raising babies, milking, churning, and 
poultry-raising. We have kept boarders, taught 
school, taught music, written for the newspapers, 
made speeches, and carried on an extensive mil- 
linery and d making business. We can prove 
by the public "™™Mat this work has been well done. 
Now, having reached the age of thirty-six, and 
having brought up a family of boys to set type, and 
a daughter to run the millinery store, we propose 
to edit and publish a newspaper; and we intend 
to establish it asone of the permanent iustitutions 
of the country.’’ Which is not only straightfor- 
ward talk, but better poetry, we leave it to anybedy, 
than Walt Whitman’s.—Adwance. 


—An English clergyman tells a story of the 
way in which some persons read the Bible, looking 
upon itasa charm or fetish. He was called in to 
visit a poor dying woman, and when he went he 
found her husband, with his eyes streaming with 
tears, reading to ber a list of genealogies from the 
book of Chronicles. It issome of the same feeling 
which leads not a few to read through the Scriptures 
once in a year, as if the amount read was the chief 
thing, and not thespiritual instruction received. 


—Victor Emmanuel has knighted a tinman. His 
name is Giacinto Ottino, and he is described as 
being ‘“‘a man of genius.’’ He invents the shapes 
for illuminations—mainly cut of tin, which sup- 
port lights and present all manner of objects, such 
as eagles, lions, waterspouts, crowns, and so on. 
This is thought to be the first instance wherein a 
candlestick-maker’”’ has achieved such a distince- 
tion. 

—An important principle has been determined 
by the courts in regard to life insurance, where 
death is caused by suicide. Says the Brooklyn 
Times: ** An Insurance Company that sets up the 
plea of suicide, in order to avoid paying the policy, 
must show that the insured committed suicide ex- 
pressly to defraud the company. If he committed 
suicide as Prof, Mahan, from insanity, it affords no 
valid plea against the legal claim of the policy. 


out, namely, ** First come, first served.” 


—If you want to find out a man’s real disposi- 
tion, take him when he is wet and hungry. If heis 
amiable then, dry him and fill him up, and you’ve 
got the greatest wonder of the century. 

—A league for the expulsion of the Jesuits is 
forming in Germany. 

—The only human being on the face of this 


earth that I really envy, iz a laffing Christian.—Josh 


Billings. 
—A newly-married couple of Cleveland took as 
their bridal tour, a voyage on an elevator to the 
fourth story of a mill and back again. 
—Let every minister, while he is preaching, re- 
member that God makes one of bis hearers. 


Publishers’ Department. 


-— 


MORE ABOUT OUR CHROMOS! 


Some of our present subscribers have misappre- 
heuded our statement that the new Chromos, 
“Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep,’’ are for gifts 
to our subscribers, old and new. By “ old sub- 
scribers”’ we did not mean present subseribers for 
the year 18715; because they have already received 
the Marshall’s ** Washington,” and the Chromos are 
the premium for 1872. But it means that not only 
all ** new subscribers,” but all *“* old subscribers ” 
who renew for (872, are entitied to receive these 
beautiful pictures. 

Another thing: it takes time and great care to 
print these Chromos, which have to undergo fiftcen 
printings, and must wait for each color to thorough- 
ly dry before the next one is laid on. Therefore, in 
the great rush which is coming upon us for these 
lovely child-faces, we have to adopt the time-hon- 
ored rule which we so completely justified and ful- 
filled last year in the 30,000 Washingtons we sent 
Our name 
and honor, and thut of the CurisrrAN UNION, are 
pledged to the delivery of these Chromos free by 
mail to every subscriber, new or renewing, who 
sends us $3.00 for the 1872 subscription, and 10 cents 
forexpense of wrapping, mailing, etce.; and if the 
subseriber prefers to send still 25 cents more (or 
$3.35 altogether), the copies so mailed will be 
atrongly mounted on card-board, sized and varn- 
ished, all ready for framing. This is the method we 
recommend as the most satisfactory. 

LN. b.—This bas no reference to subscriptions ta- 
ken through Agents.] 

As subscribers will be served with Cbromos in the 
order of their subscriptiona, it may be well for those, 
evev, whose present subscriptions do not expire till 
December, or January, or February, to send in now 
the money and order for their renewal when the 
time shall come; thus they will secure earlier places 
on the Chromo-list, and receive their pictures ear- 
her. All who subscribed or renewed previous to 
Oct. 1 will receive their pictures within the next 
two weeks. 

The printing of the Chromos cannot be hurried ; 
it must take time to be done well, for we will not 
send owt any half-finished work. Therefore, our 
subscribers must read and enjoy their paper as it 
comes, and trust the Publishers to fulfill the prom- 
ises they make. Not only the genrcral charavter and 
high standing of the CHRISTIAN UNION are a guar- 
antee that this is a safe trust, but our last year’s 
operation with the ‘* Washington” certifies to the 
surety of our promises. Govdd artistic work is 
slowly made, but when undertaken by competent 
hands tt is surely forthcoming. 

We shall take pains to keep our subscribers in- 
formed as to our progress in receiving our Chromos 
from Paris and delivering them. 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


More Aid for Chicago. 

Steinway & Sons, the renowned Piano manufacturers, on 
Thursday enclosed their check for $1,000, as the contribu- 
tion of the firm to the Chicago Relief Fund, and a second 
check for $526, being the subscriptions of their workmen 
and employés, who had not previously contributed 
through their trade societies and lodges. 


{From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.] 
Brooklyn. 

Probably more than one-half of our merchants and bank- 
ers reside in Brooklyn. One of the effects of this is the 
rapid growth of large retail stores, which rival our most 
extensive establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle avenues, and 
they will be found crowded with stores well filled, and some 
of them exceeding ours in display.. Sharing largely in this 
prosperity is its furniture business. The house of, Messrs. 
Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton Street, is one of the 
best for furniture in this country. They are practical 
cabinet-makers, and employ artists who design, and work- 
men who execute, the most elaborate and artistic furni- 
ture. Our citizens would do well to examine their stock 
before purchasing. All the passenger cars running up Ful- 
ton Street pass their establishment. 

A $1,000 Railroad Bond. 
With compound interest for thirty years, at seven per 
cent., will amount to $7,612.30. Write to CHARLES W. 
HAssuER, No.7 Wall Street, New York. 


INCIDENTS OF THE GREAT CHICAGO Frre.—Alfred L. 
Sewell, one of the most widely-known publishers of Chica- 
g0, is collecting incidents of the Great Fire, to be published 
by him in book form, at the earliest possible day. Mr. 
Sewell’s printing establishment and business were eutirely 
destroyed, leaving him at liberty to give his whole atten- 
tion, for the present, to this book, which will be one of 
thrilling interest. Mailto him now, at Chicago, the price, 
fifty cents, aud he will send you a copy post-paid, as soon as 
ready. 


THe New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, Boston, 
Mass., foremost and best of our American Music 
Schools, in which such artists as Zerrahn, Lang, Parker, 
Paine, Whiting, Torrington, Rudolphsen, Dudley Buck, 
and others equally eminent, combine to eievate the study 
of the art, opens. its Winter Term Novémber 23. See an 


This is an important principle aud one that seems | 


pre-eminently just,”’ 


nouncement in another column, and send for its interest- 


ing circular, 


CIVEN AWAY! 


TWO CHARMING AND POPULAR 
WORKS OF ART. 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep,” 


An exquisite pair of FRENCH OIL CHROMOS. 
The subjects of which are LIFE SIZE, and 
can not fail to please all who love 
Art or Children, 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


being determined that the paper should have every advan- 
tage, on its mission of penetrating into every city and vil- 
lage of the land, sent one of their number to Europe last © 
Spring, to seek for athoroughly meritorious and attractive 
Work of Art to accompany the paper in its canvass for 
subscribers. Fortunately he succeeded, and entering Paris 
fromthe east during its terrific siege and bombardment 
by the Versaillists, he was able to make a very favorable 
arrangement with the proprietors of these exquisite 
chromos, by which they are furnished at a rate entirely 
exceptional, makiog it possible to 


PRESENT THE PAIR, 
(Not Mounted,) 
To every New Subscriber to the Christian 
. Union, at $3.00. 
And to every OLD subscriber on renewing his 
_ present subscription. 

Or, Mounted, Sized, and Varnished, ready for framing (the 
form most advantageous to the Subscriber) at $3.25. 
And this, notwithstanding the fact that the regular market 
price of these beautiful pictures is ($10.00) Ten Dollars, at 
which price thousands of them have been sold, and still are 
selling, in the picture stores—an unerring proof of their pop- 
‘ularity; for they are not a pair of unpopular pictures, ))«b- 
lished at $10 und afterward bought up cheap because they 
didn’t sell originally, but the regular demand for them at 
$10 is still active as it always has been. ‘These pretty 
Chromos can be bought no cheaper now, but can be had 
FOR NOTHING by subscribing to the Christian Union for 
one year. They are no common colored prints, but care- 
ful copies after paintings by Mrs. 8. Anderson, an eminent 
English artiste ; printed in oil colors, from fifteen stones, 
executed by Jehenne, of Paris, and for their size (10)x12 
inches), are equal to any Chromos ever issued. The Pub- 
lishersknow that no such offer as this bas ever been made 
before, and they doubt if so fortunate an arrangement 

could ever aguin be secured. 

For their artistic merit the reader is referred to the 
opinions of the press given below. 

ce” When the pictures are to be forwarded hy 
mail, ten cents in uddition to the prices given above 
nuust be sent to defray the expenses of wrapping and 
mailing. 


Testizzouials aud Artistic Criticisms, 
What a Subscriber Says. 


A subscriber who received a copy of these pictures 
from the publishers of the Christian Union, thus * 
writes to them: 4 


**Messrs. J. B. ForD & Co. : 

Gentlemen—The chromos * Fast Asleep,” and “ Wide Awake,’’ 
were duly received, and far surpass in beauty and style any- 
thing that | expected in answer to printed offer in the Christian 
Union. They are pronounced by all who have seen them to be’ 
first-class, in every respect. A neighbor of mine bought the same 
Chromos in New York a few months ago, and paid ten dollars for 
them. Please accept my thanks fer them. 

Yours, respeetfully, GEORGE CUTLER.” 
From the Press. 
New York Mail. 

“*Wide Awake’ and ‘Fast Asleep’ are two examples of the 
chromo-lithographic art, which have few rivals.in the market in 
attractiveness, so admirably adapted were the original paintings 
to reproduction in this fashion.’’ 

Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 

“ They are careful copies after paintings by Mrs. 8. Anderson, 
The colors are very brilliant, and the whole treatment well 
suited to make the pictures popular. They are oil chromos,und 
are executed with true French skill. They are very pleasing 
pictures.”’ 

illustrated Christian Weekly (N. Y.) 
“ These pictures ure worthy of a place in costly homes and in- 
expensive enough for the simplest. We have often stopped 
amid the bustle of Broadway to leok at them, and never with- 
out feeling happier and better.” 
N. Y. Independent. 
“ Two very good chromos are ‘ Wide Awake’ and‘ Fast Asleep.’ 
Christian at Work (N. Y) 

“J.B. Ford & Co. have conceived the idea of enabling people 
to beautify their homes at moderate expense. We have seen 
‘Wide Awake’ and Fast Asleep,’ and pronounce them charm- 
ing. They cannot fail to please all who love art or children.” 

Harper’s Weekly (N.Y.) 

“We weleome everything that tends to cheapen without de- 
basing art, making hémes more cheerful and beautiful. Plain 
lithography and wood engraving have done a great deal in this 
direction, and chromo-lithography still more. A New York 
publishing house has recently imported two specimens of this 
style of chromo, entitled, * Wide Awake’ and ‘Fast Asleep.’ 
They are printed by Jehenne, of Paris, trom fifteen stones, and 
both in color aad sentiment are really beautiful specimens of 
chromo-lithographic art.” 

Advance (Chicago.) 

**We have rarely seen anything prettier than the two pictures 
‘Wide Awake’ and ‘ Fast Asleep,’ Unlike nine pictures out of 
ten that costa good deal more, one can look at them day after 
day and not tire of them.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
On January 1, 1872, will be ENLARGED TO 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, and will be made, in 
various ways, 

The Most Attractive Weekly Published. 
In short we offer the HANDSOMEST and the MOST 
CONVENIENT Religious Weekly published, for 
$3; and GIVE AWAY a pair of the most beautiful 
and popular FRENCH OIL CHROMOS ever im- 
ported, as proven by the sale of thousands of them, 
and the continuous demand for them, at the regular 
price of $10 for the pair. : 

J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, New York. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS! 


Intelligent, active men or women, young or old, can have pleasant 
and largely paying employment by taking an Agency tor any town 
in the United States, for 


Henry Ward Beecher’s 
LIFE OF 


JESUS=£ 
CHRIST. 


Prospectus books are now ready, and territory will be awarded to 

reliable Agents on carly application. Terms liberal. Apply to 
J. B. FORD & CO., 

27 Park Place, N. Y.; 11 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass., cr 170 


** AMHERST, Mass® 1871. 


 Btate St., Chicago, lil. 
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Financial. 


Wall Street is fairly over the panic caused 
oy the Chicago fire a week ago, and affairs are re- 
suming their normal condition, the drain of money 
to the West having been thus far successfully 
met,and not threatening to be very great here- 
after. Since our last the market has been as a 
rule quiet, the speculation in Railroad and Mis- 
cellaneous stocks being less active than early in 
the week. 

The Public Fands have been firm as a rule, 
only falling off in syfpathy with gold. In London 
1362's closed at 91; old 1855's, 18qj’s. and 
ten-forties, 

Geld touched a low rate midway of the week, as 
shown by our quotations, and is heavy as we go to 
press. The rates paid for borrowing were I-(4 to 
1-16 per cent., and flat. 

Money was easy, at 7 per cent. currency to 7 per 
cent, gold, 

The Prodace Markets were dull early in 
the week, became irregular, and closed steady. 
On Wednesday there was a break in coffee specu- 
lations. Cotton is rather depressed. 

The Railroad Gazette, published in Chicago 
and this city, had its office destroyed in the great 
fire, butit appears promptly, notwithstanding its 
heavy losses. ‘This is a most valuable publication 
for all who are interested In railroad affairs, and 
we are happy to see that the publishers are able 
to sustain their losses, and continue their paper 
with resources for news and statistics which are 
apparently undiminished. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Kxchange since our last: 


American Gold Coin......... 111% 11244 ,112 
U.s. Currency 6’s8.........- LU 0% 


114 

113-47 .114,11435 11444 


. 8. 5-20". 0.1 
. S. §-20's, "64. Cou. M. and N... 
D. 5-20's, "65, Cou. M. and N. 
s 
Ss 
Ss 


U.S. 5-20", Reg. J.andJ. AIRY, 113,.113¢ 113% 
U.S. 5-20’'s, Cou. and J., 11834 113% 
U.S. 5-20’s, 67. Cou. and J ..... 
U. 8. 5-20’s. 8, Cou. J. and J....:.. 112%, 113% 
SSS 108 14 108 
Central racitie goiad bonds.............. 101, 101%, 1014 
N. ¥. Cent. and scrip . 4334.84 83 
10K. 109: 107 % 107 %& 
Rock Island............ 102. wise 1003, 100 

Northwesterr., vret.. S844. 89% 

NOTICE. 


Redem ption of 5-20 Bondsof 1862. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
September 1, 1871. 

By virtue of the authority given by an 
Act of Congress approved July 14, 1870, 
entitled “An Act to authorize the refund- 
ing of the national debt,’’ I hereby give 
notice that the principal and accrued in- 
terest of the bonds herein-below desig- 
nated, known as Five-twenty Bonds, will 
be paid at the Treasury of the United 
States, in the Oity of Washington, on or 
after the first day of December next, and 
that the interest on said bonds will cease 
on that day. That is to say, Coupon 
Bonds known as the first series, Aot of 
February 26, 1862. dated sua Ay 1. 1862, num- 
pered as follows: 


1 to 30699, inclusive, of ae each. 


1 to 43572, “ joo « 
1 to 40011, 
1 to 741v4, 1000 


And Registered Bones of the same Act— 
595, inclusive, of each, 


1 to 4103, 100“ 
1 to 1899, 
1 to 8906, 1000 ** 
1 to 2665, 5000s 
1 to 2906, 4 10000“ 


The amount outstanding (embraced in 
the numbers as above) is one hundred 
million (100,000,000) dollars. 


Coupon Bonds of the Act of February 
25, 1862, were issued in four distinct series. 
Bonds of the first series (embracing those 
described above) do not bear the series 
designation upon them, while those of 
the second, third, and fourth series are 
distinctly marked on the face of the 
bonds. 


United States securities forwarded for 
redemption should be addressed to the 
“LOAN Division,’ Secretary’s Office. 

J. F. HARTLEY, 
«icting Secretary. 


Whether you wish B 
R a j | | Bh uy or Sell, 


Road _ [Charles 'W. Hassler, 


No, 7 Wall St., 
Bonds. | New York. 


National Savings Bank. 


rea $s Savings and Trust Company. 
r Bit y the Government of the United 
leecker St... New Work: 
of deposit. Send for Circular. 
e with interest due. 
J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


re da 
All deposits payab 


E. DREW, 

InPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SOUTH AMERICAN CURLED HAIR, 
BEDDING, FEATHERS, &c. 
Spring, “air, and other Matresses, Pillows, 
Bolsters, Feather Beds, &c., &c. 
ton, Hair, and other —— fur 

Churches, a Specialty, a 


No. 0. 46 Myrtle Avenue, N.Y. 


OVEMBER NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHO< 


New 


FIRST MORTGAGE, CONVERTIBLE, 
7 Per Cent. 
COLD BONDS 


OF THE 


Peoria and Rock Island 
Railwav 
OF ILLINOIS 


First Mortgage Bonds, $! 800,000 
Capital Stock - - - - 2'900,000 


This is a COMPLETED BRoad 91 miies 1n 
length, connecting the important Cities of Pe- 
oria on the Illinois River, and Rock Island. Mo- 
line and Davenport, on the Mississippi. Dav- 
enport, on the opposite bank of the river, is 
connected by a railway bridge. The lest rail of 
this road was laid July 7, 1871, and the line is now 
open and being operated with a success exceed- 
ing allanticipation. In order to place upon 
the road the large equipment necessary for the 
business offered, and to construct depots. car 
and engine-houses, machine-shops, &c., equal 
to any of the best old roads in the conntry, as 
us is now required of this, the Comrany offer, 
through the undersigned, $1,500,000 convertible 
first mortgage gold bonds, which cover the en- 
tire property of the Company, and is less than 
$17,000 per mile. PRESENT PHIOCK,. 0, 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST IN CUR- 
RENCY. Principal and interest payable in 
coin at New York or London, free of tax. 

This road, opened for the immense 10cal as 
well as through traffic, now offered, wil prove 
one of the most profitable in the West. trav- 
ersing as it does a section of country unsur- 
passed in fertility of soil and agricultural re- 
sources, already thickly populated and in a 
high state of cultivation. This is self-evident 
from the fact that every section of the road 
passes through cultivated fields and many 
flourishing towns and villages, with a large city 
and navigable river at each end. Railitoads in 
the West have been heretofore constructed 
through unsettled and uncultivated regis of 
the country, consequently have bad but little 
local traffic to depend upon for several years 
after construction. But the Peoria and Rock 
Island Railway is a first class COMPLE'VED 
road, with NU PARALLEL or COMPETING 
LINE, and RUNS THROUGH ONE OF THE 
RICHEST AGRICULTURAL, MANU- 
FACTURING AND MOST POPULOUS 
DISTRICTS IN THE WEST. Thue it is 
certain that the loeal business is already more 
than enough to sustain the road, while the 
through traffic is unlimited, as its connevtions 
are numerous, which can be seen ny a glance 
at the map. 

This road is a grand centrai link, to which 
many ofthe principal lines centralize and di- 
verge to all parts of the continent. 

We invite the attention of iuvestors to this 
loan. Being familiar with the wealth urd re- 
sources of the country along the line of this 
railway,and A MEMBER OF OUR FIRM IiAV- 
ING MADE A CAREFUL EXAMINATION OF 
THE ROAD AND ITS PROPERTY, WE CAN 
WITH THE UTMOST CONFIDENCE RECOM- 
MEND THB BONDS ASA PRIME SECULITY, 


reliableand safe in every particular. 
All macK@luvie scaouritioe 


change at full rates, and bonds delivered to 
all parts of the country, free of express cnurges. 

Maps, circulars, &c., with full particusars re- 
lating to the road, furnished on application by 
the undersigned, Financial Agents of the Com- 
pany. 


TURNER BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 


No. 14 Nassau Strect, New York. 


The New York State 


[LOAN AND TRUST C0. 


119 BROADWAY, 
Corner of Cedar orem, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital - = $1,000,000 


Interest allowed on n Deposits, subject to 
Check, same as upon Bank. 


This Company ts authorized by law to accept and 
execute all trusts of every description. 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY ‘A. BMYTHE. President. 
WM. M. VERMILLE, Vice-President, 
A. A. LOW, F. SCHUCHARDT, ; 
8. D. BABCOCK, FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
W. R. TRAVERS, WM. T. GARNER, 
THOS. DICKSON, H. A. HURLBUT, 
G. HAVEN, DAVID LAMB, 
JOHN BLOODGOOD, H.C. FAHNESTOCK, 
F. DRAKE. 


F. N. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


On the line 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD. A Land 
000,000 ACRES of the best Farmin and 


YHEAP FARMS! FREB HOMES! 
C of the 
000 Acres of choice 


rant of 12, 
Mineral in America. 8 
Farming and Grazing Lands on the line of the 
road, In the BTATE OF NEBRASKA, ” 3 the Great 
Platte Valley, now for sale, for cash o ng credit. 
These lands are in a mild and Gealthe climate. and 
for grain-gruwing and stock-raising, unsurpassed by 
the United States. Prices range from #2 to 810 

Acre. HOMESTEADS FOR ACTUAL SETIYLERS. 


Platte. open for entry as Homesteads 

only. Soldiers of the late war afe entitled toa 

FRER HOMBSTEAD of 160 acres, within aes 

limits, equal to a Dirnscr Bounty of $400. 

forthe new ed¥ion of descriptive 

new maps. mailed free every where. 

0. F DAVIS, Land Commissioner 

U. P. R. R. Co., Omaha, Neb. | 


Chromos and Frames, 
_ Stereoscopes, Albums, 
PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 


CRAPHOSCOPES. 


Imported and manufactured by 
EK. & H. T. ANTHONY & 
591 Broadway, N.Y.,opposite Metropolitar. Hot 


OCK WOOD &CO.. PHOTOGRAPHE 
848 Brosdway. PREMIUM AMERIOLS 


FIRsT 
STITUTE, 07 and 70. | Biitad 


| Cards, $10 doz. ; Visites, $ | Billiard 


HUNTERS FAVORITE.”’ 


he New Model Improved Roper Four-Shooting 
Shot The best 


SHOT GUN 


in the world. Also, 


The Roper Six Slot Sporting Rifle 


“THE PET OF THE PRAIRIES,” 


independent of 
O'S IN TWO SHCONDS from STRE 
which will last as long as the are 
loaded with common ammunition by the pymer 
himself—heavy or light, to suit_ his game. 80, 
the Billings Patent Solid Sewing Machine Shutties, 
and Steel and [ron Drop Forgings of every descrip- 


tion ; 


Manufactured by the 


Reper Sporting Arms Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 
send for descriptive circular. 


BILLINCS’ PATENT 
Sewing Machine Shuttles, 


FORGED SOLID FROM BAR BTERL, AND COLD 
Fe RES SED. 
actured 


ROPER “SPORTING "ARMS co. 


Trade Mark. 


Also iron and Steel FORCINGCS o 


all Descr 
BROAD STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 
CAPITAL "AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B. BENNETT, President. 
ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITES ©xPE- 


rience, energy, apd tnteerity—Is progressive. 

cosmopolitan, an commercits.— With headquarters 

at the center of belt ulation, its complete system 0} 

business works — with a Pd of time and 
nes 


Agencies: f $700,000 Premé- 
ums! $200,000 Losses Paid ! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—Full lines upon desir 
able risks accepted—All business conducted ip As 
liberal and prompt invite the public to 
ve Mc ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 
acilities. 


‘ARR LAMB: 
59-CARMINEST NY 


Church 


Furniture, 


PULPITS, 
FONTS, 


CHAIRS, 
BANNERS, &e 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


The Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS—-NO PACKING. 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on application, 
WM. R. HORTON & SON, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
American Patent Sponge Company, 
524 BROADWAY, 
Opposite St. Nicholas Hote, NEW YORK. 


Church Cushions, 


Mattrasses, Pillews, &c., &e. 


PATENT ELASTIC FELT. 
CHEAPEST AND BEST. NEVER PACKS. 
“HALF THE PRIOB OF UAIR. 

Send for Circular to 


Patent Elastic Felt Co. 


Near Broadway, 935 DUANE 8ST., N. Y. 


W. J. GRAHAM, 


MAN UFACTURER OF 


LOOKING-GLASSES. 


NEW YORK, 


Noa. 82 
(Above Canal Street). 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrou 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, 
BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-class House in New England 


Faliton Street, 


6th Ave. Cars pass the Door. | 


enicnoes connecting. 


138 & 140 


NEW YORK. 


CLOTHING 


The stock of piece goods embrace all the newests fab- 
rics for making garments to measure. Facilities are 
such garments are made at five hours’ notice. 


138 & 140 


(FREEMAN & BURR. see. 


NEW YORK: 


The immense stock embraces every novelty of style 
and texture of material for all ages, occupations, and 
8 occasions, ready for immediate wear. 


CLOTHING. 


Suits, $15 SCL mer Suits, $40 
Sarre 998 from them with the ¢ container of receiving the most PER- 
WEOT UITS, $60 
j ULES FOR SELF- SURE, Samples of 
SUITS, $30 Goods, Price-L nd Sheet "Sent Sults, $70 


on application. 


Overooats, $8. Boys’ Surrs, $5. 
Boys’ Sorts, $10. 


OVEROOATS, $20. 


Boys’ OveERooats, $5 
Bors’ OVEROCOATS, $15 


Overcoats, $40. Boys’ Surrs, $20. Boys’ Overooats, $25 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


Insurance Company. 


Total Assets, Gold, 


- - $20,869,079.04 


Assets in the United States, held 
by the Directors in New-York, $3,054,361.24 


All Shareholders personally responsible fer 
the engagements of the Coma 


In addition to the usual forms of Policies, 
this Company issues Floating, Permanent, Rent, 
and Policies on Railways. 


45 William Street. 


IMPERIAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Capital, . . $8 far Cold. 


CROWELL, 


Manager. 
40 Broad 2 
Pau Matt, 


> ; 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 


Ass’t Manager. 


U. S. BRANCH: 
40 £42 Pine St. 


New York. 


1808. 


Incorporated, 
Chicago Losses will not exceed $150,000. 


CARDNER’S 


Portable Book-Rack, 


Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combined. 


This is the first good article o 
furaiture that has ever been 
made, whieh can be taken apart 
in less than a minute, and packed 
away or shipped rom place to 
place as easily as a few short 
baards and can be set up again 
by any person in a few moments 
without the aid of any tools. 

Small sizes forming a substan- 
tial and complete Book-Rack. 

Larger sizes forming a perfect 
Dand substantial Writing-Desk 
and Book-Case combined. 

Prices for large sizes, 6 fee 
four inches high, solid Biack 
Walnut, only $13.50. Prices for 
smaller sizes down as low as $1. 

Also, Portable Wardrobe 
prices $10 to $25. 

A liberal discount to the trade 
Ten per cent. off to all Preac 


ers. 


FOR SALE BY 


ALDEN Boston, Mass. 

c 

D. CHOLLAR. Worcester. Mass. 


= New Haven, Conn. Copn. 
CHAMBERLIN. 


UNS ITH & SPENCER, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sprin eld, Mass. I TH, Buffalo 


BORDEN, ALMY & CO., Fall 


& WARING, Fall River, Mass, 


BROS., Providence, R. I 


The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the first Kieontiid: consisting of a Medal az=d 
Diploma for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the American Inet 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CO., 


tute, N. Y., 1870, 


110 Bowery, New York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF LOOKING-GLASS AND PIOTURE-FRAMES. 


— 
d SHOT GUN and RIFLE, firin 
parrel. These guns are entire! 
Chia) 
| 
A SPECIALTY. \ \ 
| 
1 
PER CENT. T 
by FITCH & ELLIS, 11 Pine Street. | Acres of wovernment Land between Ome = 
in 


stitute, Was at the point of death; ghostly 


for it is a strange ‘thing that the 


body in the meantime 
one of the vaults of 
‘Cemetery, in which nén-Catholics are in- 


legal step of great importance as protest- 


288 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IV., No, 


RELIGION AND POLITICS IN. 


CANADA. 


T SPOKE in my last of the Programme 
Politique and the division its publica-, 
tion had caused amongst the Romish 
The result of the elections, | 


Bishops. 
‘which it was intended to influence, fully 


vindicated the wisdom of those who de- 
sired to give as little publicity as possi- 
ble to the designs which might be enter- 
tained as to an extension of the powers of 
the clergy. It is.possible that even these 
designs might have been allowed to pass 


without so severe a rebuke as they met 
with at the hands of the electors, usually 
sheep in the hands of their shepherds, 
but for other causes which had been at 


work, to direct their attention more 
Ove of 
these was the virulent attacks made by 


closely to what was going on. 


the priest party on literary institutions 
established chiefly by the Rouge party, 
to use the name commonly applied to 
them, which institutions were designed 
to bring together men of different opin- 
ions and to give them access to literature 
of a more general character than they 
had an opportunity of obtaining else- 
where. For a short time they flourished ; 
institutes sprang up in various parts of 
the country and were well attended. 
Then came a frost, a killing frost; there 
was too much liberty of thought; the 
Bishops issued injunctions against them, 
and one by one they were closed. The 
Canadian Institute in Montreal alone 
survived, a wreck cf its-former self, but, 
nothing daunted, the leading minds con- 
tinued to maintain it; collected sub- 
scriptions; erected a new building for 
the reception of the library, for Jecture 
halls and reading-rooms. The Bishop 
iemanded the exclusion of certain jour- 
nals; the destruction of what he consid- 
ered pernicious works; the unconditional 
surrender of the members to the clergy? 
In event of disobedience excommunica- 
tion was threatened and refusal of the 
rites of the church, even in articulo mor- 
tis. Then followed what cannot but be 
considered an egregious blunder—a ref- 
erence to the Pope against the sentence 
of the Bishop, which after being in sus- 
pense for two or three years, was reject- 
ed, the recusants being ordered to submit 
to their ecclesiastical superiors, In tne 
meantime the hostility had not lessened 
during the delay; the Bishop ordered all 
Roman Catholics to cease membership, 
uncer the direst penaltiesin event of dis- 
obedience. At the amnual meeting of 
the 'nstitute in 1869 the Hoa. Mr. Des- 
saulles delivered an address on “ Tolera- 
tion,” which was proscribed; the Con- 
gregation of the Index at Rothe placed it 
in the list of works forbidden, and order- 
ed every copy of the record to be destroy- 
ed, part.of the forbidden matter being a 
short éxtempordineous address by Mr. 
Horace Gregley. In the very thick of 
the dispute a test-case arose which added 
fuel to the fire. A poor printer, named 
Guibord, a member of the Canadian In- 


cousolation was denied him, and he was 
refused the viaticum unless he abjured 
his errors and withdrew from his connec- 
tion with the excommunicated society. 
He declined and went”™beyond the dark 
shadow without the haly rites of. Mdther 
Church. A demand was then made'that 
he should’ be 'buried ‘in consecrated 
ground, but this alsp was refused. The 
only place of sepulture offered for the 
body was amongst suicides, unbaptized 
cuildren and. those criminals who had 
died uvreconciled to the Church of “me 


atrocious murderers who have ldadany 
conformed to her teachings have been 
deposited in what is eonsidered holy 
ground, and have received the passport 
which extreme unction, is supposed to be- 
stow: The widow, naturally, felt indig- 
nant; legal proceedings‘ were taken; the 
ng deposited in 
@ Mount Royal 


terred. One of the judges, himself a 
Roman Catholic, gave judgment in favor 
of the widow; it was:appealed against. 
and the lawyers (also Roman Catholics) 
accused the Roman Catholic judges, a 


ing that as subjects of the Pope they were 
incompetent to try a case in which his 
infallibility was called in question. The 
objection was overruled, the judgment 
reversed, and the case has been appealed 
to the final Court of Review—the Judi- 
cia] Committee of the Privy Council—an 
Imperial Court composed of the highest 
legal authorities of the’ House of. Lords, 
one not likely to be affected by local in- 
fluences. 

From this rapid sketch of a struggle 
like this, it may fairly be inferred that 
it could not have passed without exciting 
a lively interest among the French Cana- 
dian Roman Catholies. Nor were the 
Liberals idle. Copies of the Annuaire of 
the Canadian Institute, the inhibited 
pamphlet; full reports of the evidence 
and pleadings in the Guibord case and 
other documents bearing on the subject, 
were scattered troad and wide. Chini- 


real Council,‘which caused such strange 


of the Journal de Quebec, should be visit-| © 
1 ed on the head of Mr. Canchon, President 


good use of the assumptions set up; and, 
ignorant as are the large proportion of 
|} the French Canadians, a spirit of slug- 


themselves took alarm. A man of some 
means died by his own hands, be being 
a Free Mason, against which order bulls 
innumerable have been issued. 
mode of his death, of his connection with 
a secret society, was each singly sufficient 
cause for refusirg him the rites of the 
Church, But his friends were wealthy, 
and although at first it was believed he 
would be treated like Guibord, the threat 
was an idle one, and ata few miles dis- 
tant from Montreal the body received 
all the consolations that the faith which 
the deceased professed in his life-time 
could offer. These marked differences 
shook the faith of some; the disputes 
among the Bishops regarding the Pro- 
gramme Politique startled others, and 
the way was opened to those who would 
never have dared to oppose the clergy, 
had a bold and united front been shown, 
or resisted a dictation which they believ- 
ed, not very wisely it must be confessed, 
was not supported by one half of the 
Lower Canadian hierarchy. 

The struggle during the elections was 
war to the knife; but the Programmists 
were defeated thoroughly. Of all those 
who swallowed the test only one was re- 
turned as member of the Local Legisla- 
ture. Numerous as are the French 
Roman Catholics in Lower Canada, all 
industrial works are in the hands of 
Protestants. In Three Rivers, where the 
Programme originated, the large milling 
establishments are thus held. “Usually 
the Protestant proprietors stand aloof 
and do not interfere, being almost crimi- 
nally negligent in this respect., But tue 
daring assumptions, so openly avowed, 
startled them. They pointed ont that’ it 
was not they alone who were to be 
affected by the legislation to be obtained 
by the aid of the unsci upulous tools it 
was proposed to send to the Legislature ; 
that they, in fact, were least of all inter- 
ested in the first place at all events, as it 
was openly declared- that not only must 
the laws be passed to suit the Papal 
authorities, but that all church property 
hitherto supposed to be to some extent 
nominally under the control of the 
parishioners, was to be assumed by the 
Pope as his property, of which the 
Bishops were to be merely administra- 
tors, the people being entirely divested 
ofany rights in it, beyond that of being 
called on to pay whenever it was thought 
neeessary to levyatax. Theseand other 
considerations, which I have briefly indi- 
cated, led to the astounding result, which 
took the Ultramontanes by surprise. 
Then commenced a crusade which.must 
appear incredible in its nature to those 
who have not given the subject a 
thought, or who believe that the Giant 
Pope is utterly cast down. Chief among 
those papers which opposed the Pro- 
gramme was the Journal de Quebec, 
whose proprietor, the Hon. Mr. Canchon, 
the Speaker of the Senate, was formerly, 
and would still be, considered almost an, 
extreme Roman Catholic, but for the 
radical change effected at_the @cumeni- 


dislocations of parties. He is Presf@ent 
of a line of railway from Quebee to 
Montreal, which it is ‘proposed to build. 
on the North Shore of the St. Lawrence. 
It was, therefore, resolved, that ‘the 
sins of Mr. Canchon, the proprietor 


of the North Shore Railway and on his 
scheme. Misrepresentations of every 
kind were set afloat among the munici- 
palities and counties which were ex- 
pected to grant bonuses for the building 
of the road ; the ignorance of the habit- 
ants was appealed to, and their “igno- 
rant impatience of taxation’’ was relied 
upon, in addition to their mysterious 
dread of the ‘‘ resonant steam eagle.’’ In 
one or two of the counties they were suc- 
cessful ; expected bonuses of $100,000 
were refused by the votes of the rate- 


ci’s, but on the whole the gains of the 
Ultramontanes were not so great as they 
pad calculated on, and a rude shock has 
been given tothe blind submission of 
their flocks which, slight as its present 
effects May seem ‘to be, have 
gone deeper than surface indications 
a The priesthood 
wor th greater desperation 
than ever rm ee the French Canadians 
as separate community, well awere 
that free intercourse wit " their —" 
bors would lead to doubts and uiry. 
But the want of energy this induces; 
the state of peney in which they re- 
main, whilst all around they see evi- 
dences of energy and consequent prog- 
ress and prosperity has led them to ask 
why they, too, cannot advance. Mauy 
go ts the United States for work whic 
ut for their own want of enterprise 
could be obtained at home; they return 
with new ideas and new desires ; light 
begins to break upon them, and it is not 
beyond the bonds of posted however 
little probability of i pear at this 
moment, that a sadden Eo | marvelous 
change may take place in the relation of 
the Canadians to the Church of 
Rome. The women are, as ever, the sheet- 
anchor of the priests ; the men are rest- 
less aud 
. B. 


gish inquiry was excited. The priests] 


| NEWSPAPER. 


payers after they had passed the Coun- | Pri 


JAY COOKE MCCULLOCH & CO, 


No, 41 Lombard St., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, TRELAND, AND 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 


The] 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 
Available 1n all parts of the world, can be procured 
4 ee of our Offices, or th rough our correspond- 

= our LONDON BANKING HOUSE rr 
aave been made for the reception of 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, 


ith due attention to their eee and the 
atest advices from the United Sta 


JaY COOKE & 
New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A TALE FOR THE TIMES! 
Mrs. H: B. STOWE’S 


LATEST AND BEST. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
“MY WIFE AND |; 


OR, 
Harry Henderson's History.” 
489 pp. Wmo. Ex. Clo., $1.75. 


ILLUSTRATED 


WITH. NEW CHARACTER DRAWINGS. 
By H. L. STEPHENS. 


“ This charming novel is Mrs. Stowe’s latest and, 
in many respects, most thoughtful and complete 
book. It is eminently a ‘Book forthe times,’ and 
giving, as it does, Mrs. Stowe’s individual ideas 
about the much vexed Woman Question, including 
marriage, divorce, suffrage, legislation, and all the 
rights claimed by the clamorous, is spicy enough 
even for this wearied newspaper age. It has al- 
ready excited widespread interest, so much so that 
English publishers have arranged for its issue in 
Great Britain, and it is also in course of translation 
inte French, German, and Swedish. It is a book 
which, treating of exciting topics in Mrs. Stowe’s 
own charming style, with a large share of ‘ Beecher 
sense’ and characteristic touches of fancy, spark- 
ling dialogue and merry humor, will be eagerly 
sought for.” 

J.B. FORD & CO,, Publishers, 

27 Park Place, 


INSURANCE. 


18. 
DRY GOODS. == 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Equitable Building, No. 120 Broadway. 


Cash Capital, - 


- $400,000 00 
1,008,135 73 


This Company has no Agencies 
and is not affected by the great 
Fire in Chicago. . 


DIRECTORS : 
JAMES M. HALSTED, . + President. 


ROBERT L. STUART, of R. L. & A. Stuart. 
LEGRAND B. CANNON, Pres’t Champlain Trans- 
. portation Co. 

MOSES A. HOPPOCK, of M. A. Hoppock & Co. 

ROBERT HOE, of Robert Hoe & Co. 

LORING ANDREWS, of Loring Andrews & Sons. 

ROBERT W. KODMAN, late of W. W. DeForest & Co. 

WINTHROP 8S. GILMAN; of Gilman, Son & Co. 

JOHN H. BROWER, of J. H. Brower & Co. 

THOMAS 8. YOUNG, of T. 8. Young & Co. 

MATTHEW ARMSTRONG, of M. Armstrong & Co. 

JOHN T. MOORE, late of C. W.and J.T. Moore &Co. 

JOHN K. MYERS, of Halsted, Haines & Co. 

WALTER EDWARDS, late of Edwards, Man & Par- 
sons. 

JAMES R. TAYLOR, late of Taylor, Olmsted & Co. 

SIMEON BALDWIN, President New York Exchange 
Co. 

FRANCIS D. LOCKWOOD, of Badeau, Lockwood & Co 

ALLAN HAY, of Allan Hay & Co. 

JAMES H. FROTHINGHAM, of Howland & Froth- 
ingham. 

HENRY G. MARQUAND, 120 Broadway.} 

GEORGE PALEN, of George Palen & Co. 

ISAAC H. REED, of Isaac H. Reed & Co. 

PARKER HANDY, 24 Nassau Street. 

JOHN T. TERRY, of E. D. Morgan & Co. 

HENKY DAY, of Lord, Day & Lord. 

FREDK. W. DOWNER, late of W. W. DeForest & Co, 

JOHN W. MOTT, late Presid’t U. 8. Warehouse Co 

J. Hue PETERS, of Booth & Edgar. 

JOHN F. PRAGER, of Perry. Wendell, Fay & Co. 

ALEXANDER E. ORR, of David Dows & Co. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Brothers. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
DAVID ADEE, Ass’t Secretary. 


(and % & 2% Murray St.) New York. 
& Fast Asieep,’’ 
&$10.00 pair 


Oil Chromos— subjects LIFE SIZE, exquisite 
fac similes of original oil paintings GIVEN 
AWAY to every subscriber to % 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 


Great LITERARY, RELIGIOUS, WEEKLY 
Agents having great suc- 
cess! One took 1,000 names in three months; 
another 672 in 35 days; another 118in one week 


.one 47 in one day, and many others equally 


well, making from $5 and $10 to $40 per day. 
Takes on sight! An old agent who knows, says : 
“TI think it the best business for canvassers ever 
offered. Borry I did not engage in it sooner.” 
Pays better than any book agency. A rare 
chance to make money. 


Local Agents Wanted! 


Active, intelligent men and women wanted 
everywhere. If you wish govud territory, send 
early for circular and terms! 
J.B. FORD & CO., 

27 Park Place, New York. 
11 Bromfield St., Boston; 285 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. 


(PLYMOUTH PULPTP), 
. » IN PAMPHLET FORM, Is 
No. 7, Vol. VII., entitled 


sovereignity and Permanence of Love. 


™ aii now abideth faith, ho charity [or love 
se three; but the ‘greate test of wet is love J, 
(translated charity].”—1 Cor. xiii. 13. 


mica Nos. price 10 cents; mailed on receipt of 


rl subscri tion rice to PLYMO 
NION, 5.00 for the two. 
Be FORD & CO,, Pablishers, 
27 Perk Piace, N.Y, 


NEw AND Goop Books. 


ATERNITY. ‘Preaites for Wives d 
Mothers. byt 8S. VERDI, A.M.. M.D. 
cloth. 12mo. 450 pages. Price, $2.25. Third Edition. 


“ Will be at once ized sgpaibl 
man as a safe end and guide."—¥.¥. 11 aes: 
HE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
to Train and Drive him. he R. iniscence ces 
Turf. OODRUFF. 
steel-plate portrait. Ex. cloth, 
it contains is worth ten times 
its cost.”’—Robert Bomrer. 
RINCIPLES OF DOMESTIC ey By 
CATHARINE 


E E. BEECHER and HA 
12mo0. 390 pages; 


—N. ¥. 


ER STOWE. 
ce, 


sound suggestion.” — 


HEART-SONGS. A Collection si 
and Set 

JOHN ZUNDEL, 0 ele at Plymouth Churc 

lyn, N. Y¥. Boards, $1; cloth, 


“ The is knowrR as an admizable com- 
poser of. church music.’’— Boston Post. 
W. BEECHER’S | SERMONS, First, Second, 


an 
vo vols., about pp. each. Single volumes 
each complete, $2.50. 


glad to possess, rmons of cheap 
egan corrected ns 

haps the of ers.’ , 
haps the greatest of living Bric 


UBRE-ROOM TALKS. ‘By HENRY WARD 
Liss extra cloth, wi steel por- 


charming ( Mass.) Republi. 


K HURCHES. Eig , 
extra cloth, $1; eloth gilt, $1.26. 
“ A book to make men think.””—Christian Union. 


“The book is little, but its thought is large.”— 
Toledo (O.) Commercial. 


or sate by ail Booksellers, or sent 
gpove books for sate b 
J. B. FORD “yee ©O., Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N. Y. 


THE NURSERY, A MoNTBLY 
for YOUNGEST READ 


pend fora sample 
t the last 


three 


~ 


quy aud other missionaries had made 


Oct., 1871, 


UTH 
en together with we i 


Railway Passengers Assurance - 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO., 
NEW YORK, January 26, 1871. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pang, sulnnit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3ist December 1871: 


Premiums received on Marine Pa 

from 1st Jan., 1870, to 31st . -85,270,690 09 
Premiums on Policies off 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... $7,426,413 73 


No mane been issued upon 
Risks, n n Fire Risks disconn 


ed with Marine off from Ist Jan 
miums mar 0 m 
uary, 1870, to 3lst December, 1870. .......$5,392,738 55 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253,590 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses,...$1,063,268 57 
fhe C ha Pet Asepte, viz.: 

ted States and ‘of New 


gon City, ocks 843,740 00 
by stocks, an rand. vothe 

terest, and sundry notes “and © 

due the Company 339,352 03 
Premium Notes an Recetvabie. 


Total Amount Of ASSCES 
Six per cent. interest 
cates Mf profits will be ond td the hold holders thereof, 
their legal onand after Tu 
e Seventh ot February next 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of ate 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders ther thereof, or 


their legal vee, on Tuesda 
the Seventh of February next, from Beh —_ all 
interest thereon will cease The ce 


roduced at the of paymen 

pon certificates which were issued (in red. scrip) 
for gold premiums such papesens of interest 
redemption will be in gol 

A dividend ot Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year onere 8lst December, 1870, for which certifi- 
cates will . on and after Tuesday, the 
Yourth of - 

By pe ie of the Boara, 


J. H. i. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 
W. H. H. ome JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
y Co 


RO AL PHELPS, RICK 

WILLIAM EK ROBERT L. STUART, 
RoBT. C. FERGUSSON, ar GANDY, 
DAVID LANE, OBERT L. TAYLOR, 


FRANCIS SKIDDY. q 
DANIEL 8S. MILLER, JAMES a. DE FORES«, 
Wma. STURG s P. BURD 
ALEX. V. 
CHA DENNIS, Vice-President. 


Ww. MoO RH, 2d Vice-President, 
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Insurance Against Accidents 


Costs but little, and offers pecuniary assistance 
when it is most needed. 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE TICKETS 


ISSUED BY THE 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


Are for sale at the principal Insurance Offices and 
Railroad Stations. 


Don’t travel without them. 


H&tADS OF FAMILIES 


* are invited to call and examine our 


NEW STYLE 


OF BOOTS AND SHOES FOR BOYS. 
S. CANTRELL, #41 4th Ave, 


‘‘ Always Ready.’ 
WM. B. BROMELL & CO., 


PRACTICAL, PROMPT AND CHEAP 


STEAM JOB PRINTERS, 
92 WHITE 8TREFZRT. 
(Between Broadway and Elm), NEW YORK. 


Your favors licited. 
B. BROMELL. tos | 


Colored 


Plushes 
Black Silk Velvet a $2.25 
$5.75 . $4.00 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
A. T. Stewart & Go,, . 


Are offering, 
In addition to their present 
immense stock, 
75,000 YARDs OF 


Dress Coods, 
AT PANIC PRICES, Viz.: 
Black French CASHMERES, 5c. per yard. 
Colored French Merinos, 75c. per yard. 
26-in. Colored Satines, extra quality, 60c. per yard 


Silk and Wool-Mixed Goods. 


Epinglines, Satin Serges, Broche Satines, 
Diagonol and Sable Suitings. 


All-Wool Fabrics. 
Empress-Cloths, from 4c. per yard. 
Velours, Serges, Diagonals, Cachemires de Chine. 

A full line of clan patterns 


Tartan Plaids. 


Also, 
400 pieces beautiful BRIGHT PLAIDS, 
At 530c. per yard ; former price, 75c. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th & « 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Respectfully suggest 
to their customers 
_ that wher convenient 
PURCHASES SHOULD BE MADE 


IN THE FORENOON; 


especially during the Winter months, 
in order to insure them the 
fullest attention. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 
JOHNSON, BURNS & Cf. 
= MILLINERY 


attention to their stock of 


TRIMMING VELVETS« 


Including the new shades, $2, $2.50 and $3 pei sard ° 
ADDITIONS CONSTANTLY 


FLOWERS. 


Will exhibit on MONDAY six cases of the phe ape 
French Flowers, Bridal Wreaths. and rich sets of 
ing and Evening 


Also, branched to order 


FEATHERS. 


Will Offer on Monday October 30, 


the contents of five cases of Fancy Feathers, Os- 
trich Plumes, Wings, &c., &c., at . 
extremely low pri 

Ladies’ and Onisdren’s Fine French Felt Hats in 
the newest shapes, at $1 26 and upward. 7 . 


RIBBONS. 


AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT. 

7-inch Sash Ribbons, Boiled Silk, at % cents per 

Winch Sash Ribbons, Black Gros Grain, at $1,and 
rT 


$1 25 per . 
Ribbons in all the new shades. 
All at less than popular prices. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 34 and 36 Kast lith St., 
Corner University Place, Union-square. 


~ MILLINERY DEPARTMENT, 
JOHNSON, BURNS & CO. 


Will Exhibit on Monday, October 2Uth, 
. A LARGE VARIETY OF 


‘| Trimmed Bonnets._~ 
‘and Round Hate 


For style and elegance unsurpassed in 
AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 
JOHNSON, BURNS & CO: > 
Will make additions MONDAY. OCT. 


BLACK SILK STOCK. 


RAIN AND 
TAFFETA DRESS st” 


Suitable for Walking Dresses and Suits, 
AT $1.50 PER YARD AND UPWARD. 
VERY GREAT BARGAINS. ALSO, 
Colored Satins and Trimming on 
IN THE NEW SHADES. 


JOHNSON, BURNS & co., | 
Nos. 34 & 36 EAST 14TH STREET, 
Cor. UNIVERSITY PLACE, UNION SQUARE. © 


AT EHRICH’S | 
Temple of Fashion, 
GUIPURE LACES. 


rt al] our GUIPURE LACES dir “a 
are’ ioe the same at less than wholesale jobi ug 
prices. 


Ble , 65c., 85c., 95c. and $1; worth 
r cent. mere. 

Grecian t patterns, full 3 inches wide,at $1.22, 
7 


tierns, 4 tnchodtwife. at | 35; worth $1 85. 
e favo * vorite aay s, fully 4% inches wide, 
in Black Gimps. Passementerie Trim- 
mings. Buttons, Loops, Ornaments, th fully Boe. etc. 
Elegant Black Silk Fringe, at 58c.; worth 


d $5. all all cent. 


he 
t $7, and $8.75, all cheap. 
pinch Yara ivet as Drab Silk Plush at 
95e. ; wort rth 


extra wv wide gna heavy Blue Silk 


Plush a $2 8S: wo 
k Vel at 50 and upward. 

fa mail maithfully attended to. 


price-lists sent on appli- 


SERION’S TEMPLE OF FASHION, 


DEVLIN & co., | 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS, 


Broadway and Grand St., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


YORK. 


i 
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WM. C. PICKERSGILL, C. A. HAND, 
ro LEWIS CURTIS, B. J. HOWLAND, 
CHARLES RUSSELL, BENJ. BABCOOCK, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, RosBtT. B. MINTURN, 
B ‘AM 
JAMES BRYCE, ILLIAM BUNKER, 
i, 
ib 
| 
| 
Black and Colored Silk Velvets, 
| 
| 
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| | | numbers of | 
= 
‘ 


AT THE M E RI NO We invite attention to the largest and most at- 
WATCHES. 


Great Last Side Establishment,| CONSTABLE & CO., 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 


UNDER-WEAR, |) 
9 AXMINSTER, 


Broadway, cor. !9th St., ENGRISH WILTON 


NEW YORK. ENGLISH VELVET, 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


E. RIDLEY’S & SON. Hosiery, Gloves, ENGLISH TAPESTRY, 


INGRAIN CARPETS, 


000 pieces Silk Velvets and Velveteens, every A Department for 


color, Greatly Reduced. | | OURTAINS and UPHOLSTERY GOODS. | 
We intend, at all times, to offer a stock of CAR- | 
MANTILLA SILK VELVETS, Fr h | | Cc uffs, Dra we rs, PETS in suca quantities, quality, style, and prices 
82 inches wide, $5 50 per yard—specialty. ren Cc A om Wool Pp | a id Ss AND that will command the attention of purchasers 
5 and bring trade from all parts of th try. “ . 
bons for Bows, at 56 cents per yard. os ‘ mn - “ tion that now agitates the minds of many watch- ) 
or Bo FINE FURNISHINGS, | FOSTER BROTHERS, the bet recomend for | 
LOOK AT SASH RIBBONS. At 75 $1.00. 257 Fulton Street, ot | 
e 
Per Steamer Hansa. BRUVUOKLYN > | bly, more profit on a Swiss Watch than on a ‘ Lady Elgin’ : 
he National Watch Com Wh 
Cases of Fancy Goods ready. French Satteens, All Wool, DNRIVA | ED, —— wes nel the Swiss watch we have to Pg iy it for a 3 
h of : ereby begin to lose ro 
Bargains in Yankee Notions !! conte, price cents; | Ss. B. JONES month or the st Pro work repair. If the 
° ° e chances are tha 
CORSETS, CORSETS, Att “ bark ts 20 great that the leaves of the center- 


brok the teeth i e barrel in the same 
276 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, i on. Thin our ba FF time of our watchmaker 


French All-Wool Serges UNION ADAMS & CO., | Displays a Magnificent Stock of our inion fhe ‘Lady Kigin’ ls not only su 
to 


watches, but in sonny of its etalls 


at 65 cents, up. 
Look at our French Corsets at $2 pair. 


At 50 cents, former price 7% cents ; , - tific piece of work: urable than 
Ato {RICH FRENCH RIBBONS, | siter'movement of American manujgeture, to ladies 
Att = 1.00. 
| REAL LACES. ity , No. 637 Broadway, IN THE NEW AND RARE COLORS. (7 Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Dress and Cloak Trimmings and Silk Fringes. All the above tn thé | A Full Line of Watches. 
m Ilustrated anac, or ustra 
H ‘siery, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, and Boys’, ] O h h d e PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMING ‘El. 
ses’, Ladies’and Gents’ Undergarments, Cheap. c 
LADIES, G0 TO 0 N BILL § FOR IN NEW DESIGNS. Bho Maiden and 129 129 Lake Street, Chicago, | 
‘ MILLINERY GOODS. VELV ETS in all Shades; The New SATIN REPS, 
K ] D C'L re) Vv E s ! ! ! FA N CY Sl L. KS. Invite s ecial sttention to their stock of Black and cut Bias, for DRHSS and BONNET TRIM- 
red *rench Trimming Velvets in MING; GUIPURE LACE ava LACE 
300 pieces at 75 cents, reduced from $1.00. in all t es rth $2 75 and $3. 
175 pieces at $1.00, reduced from $1 25. "band ‘7 GOODS, in choice and NOVEL 
; P H S 200 pieces at $1.25, reduced from $1 W. ; ee DESIGNS, selling at 
‘ 150 pi t $1.50, red d 2.00. WILT, D ON MONDAY, OCT. 30. 
UBARING OUT AT 75 CENTS. eee THREE CASHES. including choice ‘shades, at very THE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
Joseph’s 2 Button’s at 90 cents. ow price 
Rich Faille and Amure Silks, 
as LADIES, GO TO O’NEILL’S FOR Cc. E. BURDICK & co., 
Tinot at $1.50; Two Buttons, §2. SEW OLOTH SHADES f OOSTUMES, RIBBONS. (Successors to WALTER LOCKWOOD), 
Weh th t lete rt t 
kunops or 265 Fulton St, . . . Brooklyn. 
an nail new shades 
Black Sash Kibb 75c.. d all silk. 
FOUR CASES OF OUR NEW GLOVE, BLACK SILKS, inch h Sash in all shades, sola on fering large stock of FALL and WINTER 
wa 
to which we invite attention. . OF EVERY GRADE, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 6'einch Sash i Kibbons, in all shades, 85c , warrant- D ry Coods. 
v-imch Blak Gros Grain. at $1. $1 10 BLACK SILKS, from $1 to $5 per yard. | = | 
A NKW 8 2, 3 COLOR, | 
EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, THAN ‘POPULAR PRICES. Dress Coods, all Styles. IMPROVED PIANOS 


VELVETS, PLUSHES, AND VELVETEENS, 
Nos. 09,311, 3113, Grand, 62. 64, 66,68 and 70 Allen St., |. | INDIA LAD GO TO 0 0 NEILL’S FOR - FLANNELS, BLANKETS, AND QUILTS. BACON & KARR 
RICH LACES. ’ 
Fifth block East from the Bowery. (} AMEL’S 4 AIR CH AWLS. BLACK THREAD AND GUIP PURE LACES, Table Linen, Napkins, No, 255 Greene St., 
an x 
BARBES, HANDKERCHIEWS, COLLARS, and| SHEETINGS, SHIRTINGS, and all kinds of | (wintHROP PLACE, near EIGHTH Sr.,) N. Y. 
Lace Collars, 2e., S0e., Se... 75¢., . and Housekeeping Coods. We are now offering our PIANOS, which are al 
E, RI DLEY S & SO - Ladies will ¢e res POE LAG EB GOUDS.. SvOCK OF | WOSEERY and UNDERWEAR, for Ladies, Gents, | of a new and greatly improved scale, at very popu- 
; U R S SILK VELVET ROUND HATS. and Children. lar prices. 
SECOND FLOOR. Finest quality of F H LATS, $1 33, an ato Goods and prices.| The University Place cars pass our door. 
ed in plain figures, and guaranteed bedi 
{SILK VELVET BONNETS and ROUND MATS, 
| FUR DEPARTMENT, LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S, $3—the best quality made. sun sree CHURCH ORCANS. 
| | Will open on Monday, Oct. 30, ~~ -efgegamal new shapes | = 3 Eg. & G. G, HCOK & HASTINGS, Boston 
UNDER- GARMENT DEP ARTMENT. Four cases of Finest PRENCH FLOWERS, Builders of the powerful COLISEUM ORGAN; the 
R n, an m oO 8 e 
Will open on Mondn | sizeg, in every purtoc the country, and of all denom- 
INFANTS’ CLOAKS and DRESSES. Two cases of Plumes. Tips. Fan inations. 
Over Ten Thousand Dollars’ of Knitted BLACK MARTIN, awarded by American Instétute, 1870. Represented Rew York 
ond Woven Worsted Goods, withour| . CHINGHILLA, SEAL. LADIDS, GO TO r0 O'N FOR nit substance: and reliable Rooting, Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
Ss 8 a ‘ 
advunce in price. 4 r KID GLOVES. flat roofs.tn all climates: and can be readily applied | Precisely tne seme terms asst the factory. 
v pi 200 doz. Lupin’s two-button Kid Gloves. $1.00. any on A Honace WaTena, | 
oz. Lupin’s two-buttons, $1.26, wo seul descriptive Pamphlets, Price. List, and sam- Grea | 
dnd Many Special Novel- 4%. of these goods are of « Gioves.#1.t5. | ples sent free, “Addre will dispose ot | 
ties of most compete assortment Manufaeturer of Roofing and Sheathing Felts. | casH. DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
HATS AND BONNETS Strangers and our custowers, are respectfully sbestos Root Coating, and Cement, and | portion cash, and balance in monthly or quarterly 
' WHICH CAN ONLY BE FOUND AT THEIR invited to examine our stock. General Roofing Mate {nstallments. 
‘URIMMED AND UNTRIMMED, ESTABLISf£i MENT. the 78 William St., THEA NECTAR 
the New Shapes, H. O'NEILL & co Solicited by MUNN & CO., ISA PURB 
ur R O b es PATENT Publishers of Scientific Ameri- BLack ‘TEA 
“est Stock in this City, without doubt. 827 and 329 Sixth Avenue and Twentieth St. | ean, 37 Park Row, New York. gh 
Twenty-five years’ Experience. ale everywhere. And for sale 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT. 8 
Pamphlets containing Patent Laws with ful) wholesale only by the Great i 
NO FANCY PRICES. R H M ACY directions how to obtain Patents. free! York. 
fui 2 Is now opening the finest assortment of goods A bound volume of 118 pages. containing the Now | Box 8306. Send 
ate 75c., $1, $1.25; sold everywhere at $1.35 : Census by counties and lurge cities, 140 En ——————, ° Nect reular. 
. DIRECT FROM LONDON, for obtaining Patents, mailed on receipt of 25 cents. y N F H : 
j t Harness Soap. | 
NOW OPEN, Send two 3-cent stpmps for Whitney's Neats foo 
COME AND SEE catalogue of Drawing | (STEAM REFINED.) 
A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT | DIRECT FROM VIENNA rum Pape z 
’ Aaaress A.J. BICENELL CO. Warren St 'N = It Oils, Blacks, Polishes, and Soaps 
* «st Side Establishment, now the Largest but oF DIRECT FROM BE atthe sAme time. For Sale by Har- 
one in this City, | SATINS, DAMASKS, CACHEMIREY MOQUETS, C RLIN, SOBER, trustworthy old soldier single, who + ness Makers, Grocers, and Druggists 
4 _BROCHE SATINS.” FIGURED and PLAIN DIRECT FROM ROME and NAPLES, |} can give security. wishes any situation. Good | & everywhere. Manufactu 
And the SILK TERRIKS, COTELAINES, STRIPED 8. & education. Address ttis offi G@. F. Wutrney & Co., Lexington, Mass. 


| RECT FROM SWITZERLAND, etc. | 
| LARGEST SILK AND MILLINERY ESTAB- SATINES, CHINW’ZESs, ORE- DI ete 


| LISHMENT iN THE UNITED STATES. 3 "INCLUDING ALL THE NOVELTIES, | 
| LACE AND NOTTINGHAM C@RTAINS, | Which we shall sell at the MACKAY’S PATENT NATIONAL | 
IN CHOICE DESIGNS. Lowest Possible Prices, a : 


EDWARD RIDLEY’S & SON, | Mirrors, Cornices, Shades, Bedding, MACY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Crowded with Cheap Goods in all the Departments. 


| Nos. ?°9, 311, 31134 Grand, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St., Fourteenth St. and Sixth Ave. | 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. | 
| 3 | FALL IMPORTATIONS. | 
CARPET DEPARTMENT. | | 
| ‘H RIBBON ATS, 
| THE NEWEST STYLES and DESIGNS IN |, AND EMBROIDERIER, | 
| JOBBING ROOMS. FINE CARPETS VELVETS AND VELVET RIBBONS, | 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATa, 
| — CHILDREN’S FURNISHING @OODs. ‘ 
From the most Celebrated Huropean In this space we eall attention to only the head- 


TO MILLINERS and STOREKEEPERS. M arnufactares, | ings of the articles comprised in our stock. These 
; goods are of our own importation. 
The designs are new and original, and we offer 


AURUSSON. AXMINSTER, TURKEY. AND 
£°SON, | casgura sone tor ma | whieh ful tobe 


variety of sizes. 
| GRAND ST.. NEW YORK.| yoourrre, AXMINSVBR. ‘TOURNAY, ana |+ EDWARD A. MORRISON, * 
waST SIDE OF THE cITY. ROYAL WILTONS, VRLVETS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ENGLISH BODY BRUSSEAS, 827 Broadway, New York, + 
CONS 45D SEB and TAPEBICRY GARPETS, Between 1th and 13th Streets. 
in a great variety of private-patee) ‘ns. \\ 
The largest stock of SILK and MILLINERY ENGLISH AND AMBRIGAN C A R ETS iil 
GOUDS in this city, cheap, ALh. , t Si ht ” | 
At Lowest Market Prices, | Furniture, Bedding, &c., Ee 
SPECIALTIES : Wholesale and Retait- | OF EVERY STYLE AXD QUALITY. ON EASY : (223 | 
VELVETS, VELVETEENS, FEATHERS, | KELLY & CO = | 
FLOWERS, REPS, GROS qaain RIBBONS, s Corner Twenty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue. | 
SASHES, LACES, HATS, BONNETS, &e., &c. ARNOLD, lay” Payments by the week or month. 


Desirable scarce goods can be found here. NEW MOURNING FABRICS Perhaps no littie hotsehold invention hag received more hearty commendation than MACK AY’S 


CONST ABI & (30. PATENT NATDONAL EGG-BEATER, which the above cut represents, With increasing facil i- | 
AT JA CKSON’S or on lam nowa su 
EDWARD RIDLEY & .SON, | No. 720 Broadway.’ |) |All House-Furnishing and Hardware Merchants have them, | 


Broadway, cor. 19th £ jt., - | Tne Largest Stock of Popular MOURNING GOODS | 
Nos. 909, 311, 811% Grand; 62, ¢4, 66,68, and 70 Allen 8t., ever offered at Wi oF Retail. W. ROBINSON, Sole Agent, 
Fifth block East from tne Bowery. NEW YORK. | ‘WATERPRUOFS, 4c. 79 Chambers Street,N w York. 
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CRIME AND PUBLIC SENT. | OPENING T| 
MENT. $8835 ~ 
* * * * | Hats, 9 Trimmings, = ay 
HERE is a public sentiment in ordinary L L E S Bs 
vices into the shadow, so that wickedness Ribbons, Small Wares, > Eat 
certain grades has to skulk. It isa p | p Mey ae 
thing when erime becomes tolerable, and when 0 T] ar 
h before men who are notorious for ee om 
high places, and can be regarded as “ bai 9M 
lowe well met,” hold the Laces fy | Perfumery, ? 5 m 
greeted and recognized. A scoundrel, if he be Velvete, j Satchels, 
clothed with king’s robes, ought to be treated 
hy every good man as if he were a scoundrel, = 
so far ay that is his typical character, and so Silks, h A VE Wallets, fool = = x > : : oe ams by ag 
far as ae puts that character out. Gt & 3 by 
lamation ; = - 3 
but if he is placed in such circumstances that Satins, Shirts, | 
icked actions, somewhere there must be a | ‘ 5 
of such horror and hatred of his | Neck Ties, Collars, 5 Mii T H 5 See 3 ve 
to be made to feel how Handk’fs, th A VE 9 |Cuffs, Just Published. > 
ment Of society ba- The only Fashion publication that gives the styles 8 by 
hateful wickedness is. If there is no repro fully abreast the th gyclusively to} 8 23: ame 2 
tion of counterfeiting; if honest men, who lUustration, Design, and lucid infornfation. 4 ju. | 2 
never would counterfcit, still are Charitable | Gloves, Get. & 22d Sts. | Bows, Neat : bd o m 
to take counterfeit money ; if though they n es 
think it bad, and say that they would not take ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 3 
it if they could very well help it, they yet, H Scarfs, Bach is entitled to select patterns to the 
when they have itin their hands, will pass it ; ve 
along—then it will besure to thrive. If men who THE Large : es 
are known to be genial, good fellows, and who Corsets, Towels, "the “Finished Garment. 23 (Pp 
of should say BOWERY aking within the tue ar ot | 
worse things than that d in re to | Skirts, may send us half price for any + 
become of our trust and securi y gard pattern they select from it. This offer is made to = > > t @o 
any circulating medium? But honest men Cor. Bieecker St. "hose only who live ata distance and unable to ex-] = = = 
u a ° — 2 aa 
spurious money which comes under their no- | Pads, A. BURDEYTE SMITH, > S =. 
tice; and the result is that it has to sneak and 914 Broadway, New York = 4 
Way can. But if there were no | Busties, ALEX. LYLE. LOUIS XV. TI E, § > 
met this thing and frowned upon it, it woula | mos 
ris@ up at-once. Wickedness in society is al) STEINWAY & SONS 2 
of society shall the common sewers GRAND GOLD MEDAL SERRE S 28 
of society shall rise, aud how fast they shall FIRST N "Ti = 45 
send out their miasma, depends upon the ed- World’s Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. > a S| 8 z 5 O | t Fen c me 23“ 4 = 4 
ucation of the conscience of the Christian com- MADE BY 3 mere = < 
munity. And a community that has been| THE STEINWAY PIANOS are universally con- Y 8 | 
brought up to be tolerant of wickedness, or | ceded to be Pi KE, FL ANNER 2 25 es = > 
to find excuses‘for it, or to be indifferent to | The Leading First-class ano 914 BROADWAY. a 8 my PES 
-natured over it, becomes DOW before the public. These instruments — int pS 
it, or to be good-nature preferred to all others by the most celebrate 2. <0 
patron of wickedness, and demoralizes and | pianists. They are By the 3 = se: Sows = 4 
and the they are imitated by nearly all Amer- 2 se 2 > = + m 
to lift up. é ican and Kuropean Piano Makers. ~ 0) = 3 <= 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 2 sts , Gages x 
Piymouth Pulpit 8 published weekly ‘Terms : $3.00 jal Revenue returns having revealed the fact BR. 
year: single copies cents. J.B. ForRD & Co, tthe nt of their yearly those of > = wis Dig G == 
Publishers, New York. tf wagether with | tha twelve largest piano makers of Now 2 © 
The Christian Union (§3), the two will be sent for bined. o & =, SS es 
$5.00 per annum. STEINWAY & SONS call special attention to Ze ee kg 
OF Fisk & Hatcu, New Patent Upright Pianos by = 
BANKERS AND FINANCIAL AGENTS with double Iron frame, Patent Resonator and Tu- ~ | = 
THE bular Frame action, which are matchless in volume mail on re- ye. an 
or ility of action "S CATALOGUE sent by 
CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD whilst standing lon or fe tane ane ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 3 < ¢ 
COMPANY, plano at present . HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 5 ~~ = |= 
No. 5 Nassau St., New York. Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. | 
The rails are being laid on the Western Prices as low as ine es ws m 
which in a short time will be ready ‘Warerooms, Steinway Hull, Cane Walnut Libres | SF 
travel and traffic, and to commence the | | ine Cae and Slinper-Box attacl mes 
transportation of Kanawha coal to the} 1094 111 Kast 14th St., New¥ & BROWN. 450 West St., N.Y. \ g 5 = = 
Ohio River. The earnings of the Eastern ERI NE invalide’ Traveling Chai = ais = 2 
Division of 227 miles, as local road, RAWOLLES TOILET GRYCERINE CA 
iti Middl Sham R USE. ee 
awaiting the completion of the e r, Was eying. of 3 Es 
ivisi 00 miles, will reach, this year, ¢ 2 revente implies amd chapping. W | and guide © =} 
Division of 100 miles, skin, pre pimp P le Having no use of the oS S ) 
tal cost of the en- Over one-bulf pure Giyéerine. or ga ‘ a f five years 3§ 
nearly $800,000. The to sts. MARX & any child o a 
tire road, and the large equipment re- | cerine. 17% William St.. New York. h 3 3 > 
quired for its mineral and through traffic, NEWSLOW & BUSH’s “gMPETY’ E 
will be fully $30,000,000. WILT, NOT EXPLODE! — > 
GAGE Bonds. which we are now selling, is ighted lamp may be u zo g = x ° > 2 
FIFTEEN MILLION DoLLARs, of which only roken “ae 2 5 
proceeds of which, with the Cash on hand where. Dealers address sans 735 
will be ample for the completion of the timete OF | $33 S&S 
vestors are: A perfect security; grea ee = 
and a high price when the Combination STENCIL ALPHABET and @ 
road is finished ; the same rate of interest]. Figures, 
FIVE-TWENTIES; principal and inter-| ‘It is one of the th. $i ¢ 
as States gold | ™ost useful in. ingly rapid me 5:7: @ 
est both payable in United Sta | ventions ct the od of marking a = 
coin in New ork City ; their present low age for Mer. boxes for > 
We recommend them to our friends YORK STENCIL Works, $335 “25 ° 
‘ustomers with the same contiaence 3 Fe 
J TES r of Vil- 
Ic Bonps, and fully expect they r $700,000. 
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